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PROCLAMATION OF KING WILLIAM AND 
QUEEN MARY. 

The following is from a broadside found among 
the papers of Sir Michael Wentworth of Woolley 
Park, who was M.P. for Aldborough, Yorks, in 
the Convention Parliament :— 

The Manner of the 
Proclaiming 
of 
King William, and Queen Mary 
At White-Hall, and in the City of London, 
Feby, 13, 1688/9 

ABout half an hour past Ten in the Morning, the 
Lords and Commons came from Westminster to White- 
hallin their Coaches, and alighting at the Gate, went 
up into the Banquetting-house, where they presented 
the Prince and Princess of Orange with an Instrument 
in Writing for Declaring their Highnesses King and 
Queen of Englund, France and Jreland and the Domi- 
nions and Territories thereunto belonging; desiring 
them to accept the Crown pursuant to the said Declara- 
tion which their Highnesses accepting accordingly the 
said Lords and Commons came down again to Wi:te-hall- 
gate, preceded by the Speakers of their respective Houses, 
each attended with a Sergeant at Arms; where they 
found the Heralds of Arms, the Sergeants at Arms, the 
Trumpets, and other Officers all in readiness, being 
assembled by Orders from the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of England, And Sir Thomas St. George, Knight 
Garter, Principal King of Arms, having received a Pro- 
clamation, and an Order from the Lords House to the 
Kings Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms, for Publishing 





or Proclaiming the same forthwith: The persons con- 
cern’d disposed themselves in order before the Courtgate 
for making the said Proclamation; And the Trumpets 
having Sounded a Call three several times, the last of 
which was answer’d by a great Shout of the Vast Multi- 
tudes of People there assembled : the Noise ceasing, the 
said Garter, King of Arms read, the said Proclamation 
by short Sentences or Periods, which was thereupon 
proclaim’d aloud by Robert Devenish Usq: York Herald, 
being the Senior Herald, in these words; 

Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God, in his great Mercy 

to this Kingdom & 

Which being ended, and the Trumpets sounding a 
Fiourish, was answer'd by several repeated Shouts of the 
People. 

And Directions being given to proclaim the same 
within Temple Bar, in Cheapside, and at the Royal 
Exchange, the Proceeding marched in this manner; 
First the several Beadles of the Liberties of Westminster, 
Next, the Constables of the said Liberties, all on foot 
with the High Constable on horseback; After them 
the Head Bailiff of Westminster and his Men, all with 
white Staves, to clear the way on horseback: Then the 
Knight-Marshalls Men, also on horse-back; Next to 
these a Class of Trumpets Nine in all, viz, 2, 2, 2 and 3 
followed by the Sergeant Trumpeter, carrying his Mace 
on his Shoulder, all likewise on horse-back, Then a Pur- 
suivant of Arms single; Then a Pursuivant and a Ser- 
geant at Arms; Another Pursuivant and a Sergeant at 
Arms; Then four Heralds of Arms one after another 
each with a Sergeant at Arms on his left hand, the 
Heralds and Pursuivants being all in their Rich Coats 
of the Royal Arms, and the Sergeants at Arms, each 
carrying his Mace on his shoulder, and all on horse-back ; 
Then Garter King of Arms in his rich Coat of Arms 
carrying the Proclamation, accompanied by Sir Tho: 
Duppa, Kt Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in his 
Crimson Mantle of the Order of the Garter, and his 
Black Rod of Office likewise on horseback. 

Theee immediately preceded the Marquess of Hali- 


Sax who executed the Place of Speaker in the House of 


Lords in his Coach, attended by Sir Roger Harsnet 
eldest Serjeant at Arms, with his Mace, Then follow’d 
Henry Powle Esq: Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in his Coach attended by John Topham Esq: Serjeant at 
Arms to the said House with his Mace. After the two 
Speakers of the Houses, followed the Duke of Norfolk 
Earl Marshal, and Primier Duke of Lxgland, in his 
Coach, with his Marshals Staff in his hand. And next 
to him all the Peers in order in their Coaches, And last 
of all the Members of the House of Commons in their 
Coaches. In this Order they proceeded towards Temple- 
bar and being come as far as the J/aypole in the Strand 
two of the Officers of Arms with a Sergeant at Arms and 
Two Trumpets went before to Temple-bar, and the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs, being by this time arrived 
there, and having ordered the Gates to be shut, the 
Herald at Arms knocked thereat, whereupon the Sheriffs 
being on Horseback, came to the Gate, and the said 
Herald acquainting them, That he came by Order of the 
Lords Spu itual and T¢ mporal assembled at Westminater 
to demand Entrance into that Famous City for the Pro- 
claiming of William and Mary King and Queen of 
England, France and Ireland, and the Dominions and 
Territories thereunto belonging; and therefore required 
their speedy Answer, The said Sheriffs ordered the Gates 
to be opened. Whereupon leaving the Head-Bayliff, 
Constables and Beadles of Westminster without the Barr, 
the rest of the Proceeding entred, where they found the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and Sheriffs, all in their 
Formalities and on Horseback, except the Lord Mayor 
who was in his Coach, attended by the Sword-bearer and 
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other of his Officers, who joyfully receiving them they 
made a Stand between the two Temple Gates and Pro- 
claimed their Majesties a second time, From whence 
they marched towards Cheapside, a Class of the City- 
Trumpets, and the Lord Mayor's Livery-men leading the 
way, and the said Aldermen, and Lord Mayor falling 
into the Proceeding; And near Wood Street end (the 
place where Cheap-side-Cross formerly stood) they made 
another Stand, and Proclaimed their Majesties a third 
time. And arriving at the Royal Exchange about Two 
of the Clock they Procluimed them a fourth time; and 
at each Proclamation the vast multitudes of Spectators 
who thronged the Streets Balconies and Windows, filled 
the Air with loud and repeated shouts and expressions 
of Joy. Within Temple-dbar and all along Fleet-street the 
Orange Regiment of the City Militia lined both sides of 
the way, as did the Green Regiment within Ludgute and 
St. Paul's Church-Yard ; the Blew Regiment in Cheap- 
side and the White in Cornhill, 


London : Printed for Robert Clavel, at the Peacock in 
St. Paul's Church- Yard 1689. 
Epwarp Halitstone, 
Walton Hall. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Exvcipations or Text.—I have said that 
Shakespeare awaits his editor, and I am prepared 
to maintain my position, and to prove it upon the 
body of any edition which is in present vogue. 

The main charge against all is defective metrical 
arrangement, due to lack of apprehension of the 
general relations of rhythm and metre, and of the 
principle of regulated harmony which controlled 
the very wildest woodnotes of the poet. But 
much also remains to be done for the recovery of 
@ pure text. Corrections which ought never to 
have been questioned are ignored in one issue after 
another, or only alverted to to be pooh-poohed, 
or are put on record without remark, for the sake 
merely of vindicating completeness of collation. 

Still further—and this, I own, took me by sur- 
prise—after all the “‘ heckling” the text has been 
subjected to, the passages are very numerous which 
have been left without a note, but which as they 
stand are in some instances incomprehensible, and 
in others as vexatiously incongruous. 

I select two examples from a list for the present 
note. What are we to make of this sequence in 
Hotspur’s petulant protest, 1 Henry IV.i— 

“T then, all emarting with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what, 

He should or he should not ; for he made me mad,” &c. 
What rational coherence is to be recognized in 
“smarting with my wounds being cold to be pes- 
tered with a popinjay”? 

The second line is, in fact, out of its place, by a 
lapse on the frequency of which I have had occa- 
sion to remark before. Our poetical equation is 
solved at once by a single transposition :— 

“TI then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 

Out of my grief, and my impatience 





a 


To be oo peteeee with a popinjay, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what,” &c, 

“ Grief” here means physical pain, and refers to 
the smart of a recent wound. So in this same 
play Falstaff asks, “Can honour......take away the 
grief of a wound? No. Honour hath no skill in 
surgery then?” Is it not disheartening to find 
that this emendation bas been appealing in vain 
to editors and collators for one hundred years? 
It satisfied Capell, who died 1781. 

While this speech is in question it is worth 
while to note that we should punctuate a sub- 
sequent line thus :— 

*« And that it was great pity—so it was— 

This villainous saltpetre should be digged,” &c. 

“So it was” is Hotspur’s hasty interjection of 
agreement with the fop so far—‘‘ and so, for the 
matter of that, I think too,” 

But I am to cite a glaring instance in which 
incongruousness has quite escaped the attention 
of editors and commentators. At the commence- 
ment of the fifth act of Cymbeline Pisanio soli- 
loquizes :— 

“Gods! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had lived to put on this: so had you saved 

The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 

Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s love, 

To have them fall no more: you some permit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it to the doer’s thrift. 

But Imogen is your own : do your best wills, 

And make me blest to obey !'” 

T am at a loss to know why the Globe editors 
obelize the sound line “To second ills,” &c., and 
then why they let the next go free, which is surely 
clamorous for correction, and why also the next, 
with which I am at present concerned. If the 
phrase “ But Imogen is your own,” &c., is nct non- 
sense, it at least will bear no interpretation which 
blends happily with the tenor of Pisanio’s reflec- 
tions. We cannot be wrong in erasing “ Imogen” 
and printing— 

** But judgment is your own : do your best wills, 

And make me blest to obey.” 

An alternative suggestion is to read “ But 
vengeance is your own,” with support of the ob- 
servation that the idea of vengeance is so present 
to the mind of Pisanio that the word has already 
occurred twice in the speech; and then the 
familiarity of the text (Rom. xii. 19) ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord,” might 
easily influence the poet, though he keeps steadily 
in view throughout the play that the scene lies in 

agan times. But, on the other hand, the ductus 


oan is decidedly in favour of “ judgment,” 
and decisively in its favour is a parallel in 
2 Henry VI, IIL. ii.:— 
“ Forgive me, God, 
For judgment only doth belong to thee.”’ 
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For the intractable antepenultimate line I will 
frankly and willingly withdraw the suggestion— 
“ And make them dread the evil-doer’s thrift "— 
when a better is furnished to me. 
W. Wartkiss Luoyp. 


THE WORCESTER ELECTION OF 1773-4 AND 
ITS SILVER TABLE. 

At a time like the present, when the nation is 
suffering from an acute attack of electioneering 
on the brain, it may be interesting to read of the 
sequel of an election at Worcester in the year 
1773~4. In my collection of Worcestershire en- 
gravings I have a copy of a well-executed line 
engraving, 6] in. by 4] in., representing the 
emblematic engraving on a silver table, of which 
a description is given in a copy of verses printed 
on the left-hand side. Above the engraving is a 
brief account, and on the right-hand side a letter 
to the Freemen, the whole of the letterpress being 
as follows :— 

“The Silver Table. A Poetical Description of that 
Noble Piece of Plate presented to Lady Lewes, by the 
Ladies of Worcester. On the Reverse of which is the 
following Inscription. ‘The Ladies of Worcester pre- 
sent to Lady Lewes this Mark of their Esteem, in 
Acknowledement of the Noble and Disinterested Efforts 
of Sir Watkin Lewes to destroy the Influence of Bribery 
and Corruption in the Election of Members to represent 
their Country in Parliament, and particularly to restore 
to the Citizens of Worcester their Rights and Privileges,’ 

“ First rising in the Shield with Brow serene, 

Fix'd on a Rock firm Fortitude is seen ; 
Against a Cloud-capt Pillar he reclines, 
And on his Head a burnish’d Helmet shinee, 





Remove the Eye, Britannia you behold, 

With Magna Charta in her Hand enroll'd; 

Immortal Charter ! may her Sons maintain 

The Blood-bought Rights thy sacred Leaves contain. 


Next view etern Justice from the Clouds descend, 
While Thunderbolts and forked Flames impend, 
To strike the Fiend pernicious Bribery, dead, 
And burl just Vengeance on his guilty Head. 
Upon the Ground the grov'ling Wretch behold, 
While his Purse pours out prostituted Gold, 


There Temperance Licentiousness encliains, 
A Satyr hideous, with polluted Stains, 

His fav'rite Goblet is inverted found, 

The mad'ning Liquor pouring on the Ground, 


Hope and soft Eloquence Assistance yield, 

To deck the Table and support the Shield. 

Here Eloquence, Persuasion’s graceful (Queen, 
In captivating Attitude is seen ; 

While the one Hand her flowing Robe confines, 
Her Right extends, and her whole Frame inclines ; 
Beneath her Feet, extended on the Ground, 
The fam'd Caduceus of swift Hermes found, 
Hope stands erect with elevated Eyes, 

Sublime in Thought !—appealing to the Skies : 
fler left Hand holds an Anchor, and her Right, 
Presents an emblematic Cup to Sight, 

Above the whole, the lofty Crest displays 

Fair Fame surrounded by bright Glory’s Blaze, 
Then look beneath, the Base preeents a Dove, 





Perch’d on the Olive Branch of Peace and Love; 
While here an ample Cornucopia pours 

A plenteous Share of pregnant Nature’s Stores. 
There, in an oval Frame, Three Pears * descend, 


But on a slight and single Thread depend : 

Above, to cut the Thread a Hand is seen, 

Arm’d with strong Gauntlet and with Sabre keen, 
Then be not from your Liberties impell’d, 

Think by how small a Tenure they are held: 

The Thread is safe while Freedom you defend, 
While ye your Country and yourselves befriend ; 
But when ye become Venal Slaves for Gold, 

The Sword destroys the Liberties ye sold. 

Assert your Honour then, your Rights regain, 
Firm in the Glorious Enterprizet remain, 

For when just Motives urge to noble Deeds, 

The Patriot Triumphs though the Slave succeeds, 


“To the Worthy Freemen of the City of Worcester, 

“Gentlemen,—Permit me in this public manner to 
return you my sincore and most unfeigned thanks for 
the very henourable and independent support I have 
received from you, and to those honest friends who 
afforded me their voluntary protection at the last 
Election, against the insults of mercenaries hired under 
the colour of Constables to prostitute their Suffrages, 

“TIT beg leave likewise to add my thanks to thore per- 
sons who gave their testimony from a desire of public 
Justice. 

“In vain did we confide in the Justice of our cause ; 
in vain did we expect that a committee of the House 
of Commons would stigmatize bribery, corruption, and 
perjury: The majority of that committee best know 
how they can account to their Consciencies and their 
Country, for having given a Verdict upon Oath, import- 
ing, in effect, that there was no bribery, no unconstitu- 
tional, no undue Influence in the last Election for the 
City of Worcester; or that Promises made, and Money 
given to electors before and at the time of the Election, 
was not done for the purpose corruptly to procure their 
Votes. I will not say all that might be said upon this 
Verdict, all that Truth might dictate, as facts best 
epeak for themselves ; but this I will say, the committee, 
by their late determination, have dreadfully and mourn- 
fully disappointed the just Expectations of the Public. 

“My concern arises, not so much on my own account, 
as on that of a great City struggling for its independ- 
ence; which, by such a determination is become the 
Property of the East India Company.—I deplore with 
you the fallen virtue of our country, and that Bribery is 
now permitted to stalk triumphant through the land, 
corrupting the Fountain of public Security. I feel the 
more, a8 it involves in its consequences the downfall of 
an act of parliament, which the people have been taught 
to look up to us a Security for the Freedom of Elections. 

“ T should be wanting in that duty which I owe to you 
and the public, were I not to take notice of the inter- 
position of the house, in depriving me of my rightful 
Challenges, and polluting the Streams of Public Justice. 

“The sitting members, though notoriously known to 
have been supported ly the same interest, were allowed 
to strike off twenty-four to my twelve, whereby a 
majority was procured: Whether they were worthy to 
sit in judgment on the rights of freemen, I shull leave to 
you and the whole kingdom to determine, by their late 
Report. 

‘There is no person who entertains a higher respect 
and reverence than I do for the different orders of the 
state; it was that respect and reverence which induced 





* The Arms of the City of Worcester. 
+ The Motto. 
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me to complain of the Encroachments of the Aristocratic 
Power. I lament that the People, for whose benefit all 
governments are instituted, have lost their Weight in the 
Legislature of this Country: I lament that an open 
Violation of your Privileges, should pass un-noticed by 
the Guardians of the Rights of the People. 

“In this long, expensive and unequal contest, every 
art has been practised to harrass and distress me, for 
having dared to assert your Rights. I am, however, 
happy in the reflection, that I have discharged my Duty 
to You, Gentlemen, and to my Country.—I have the 
honour to be, with the greatest esteem and regard, 

“ Your obliged and faithful humble servant, 
“Watkin LEWES. 

“ King’s-Road, April 22, 1776.” 

I am unable to throw any light on the foregoing, 
except in the following extract from Worcestershire 
Relics, by John Noake (1877):— 

“A curious incident relating to electioneering is 

brought to light in a letter from Mr. H. Hill, of Hereford, 
in 1773. He writes to Mr. Gorle thus:—‘ Thomas Bywater, 
your old apprentice, desired I would acquaint you that he 
would come over to Worcester to vote for your interest if 
you admit him his freedom, and forgive him all past 
grievances. Please to send me a line by return of post if 
you are agreeable to have him over.’ Bywater, no 
doubt, had misbehaved himself, and forfeited the good 
opinion of his master, who had it in his power to damage 
the lad’s prospects in life by refusing to prove that due 
service which was requisite to his admission to the free- 
dom of the City. But, here was an opportunity in which 
the boy's services might atone for all past misdeeds. The 
master wished to secure a vote for the forthcoming 
Parliamentary election, and Bywater’s vote was no doubt 
turned to account for the advantage of both parties, My 
friend, Mr. R. W. Binns, reminds me that a very 
exciting election took place in this City in 1773-4, the 
principal incidents of which have been reported at 
length in Oldfield’s Representative History of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The contest was between Sir Watkin 
Lewes and Thomas Bates Rous, Esq. ; and it is evident 
that the votes of freemen were much sought after, which 
fully accounts for the above transaction between By- 
water and his master” (p. 312). 
Perhaps some correspondent can tell us something 
more of Sir Watkin Lewes—and what was the 
value of the silver table—and whether it is still 
preserved. Cornpert Bene. 





“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY DEAR.” 
(See 6™ S. xii. 260.)—I cannot allow your state- 
ment in answer to Puitopisios to pass unchal- 
lenged. Though the origin of this line has been 
discussed in nearly every series of “N. & Q.” 
your recent dictum appears to rest solely on the 
discovery of a song by George Linley, in which the 
line occurs. But we must not forget that we have 
evidence that it has been seen as a motto on the 
seal of a letter dated 1828 (4™ §., vii. 56), and 
that Canon Huvenbeth knew it still earlier (ib., 
173). Ican now carry it back to some time in 
1826. 

The number for January, 1827, of the Monthly 
Magasine, new series, vol. iii., contains a “ Letter 
on Affairs in general from a Gentleman in Town 
to a Gentleman in the Country,” in which the 








following passage, which I hope you may find room 
for, as it is witty and amusing, will be found 
(p. 74):— 

“The new conundrum of ‘ Bread seals’—as the ladies 
call the little epigrammatic impressors that their work. 
boxes are always full of now—pleases me mightily. 
Nothing could be more stupid than the old style of 
affiche—an initial—carefully engraved in a hand always 
perfectly unintelligible ; or a crest,—necessarily out of 
its place nine times in ten in female correspondence— 
because nothing could be more un-‘ germane’ than a 
‘bloody dagger,’ alarming everybody it met, on the outside 
of an order for minikin pies! or a‘ fiery dragon ’ threaten- 
ing a French mantua-maker for some undue degree of 
tightness in the fitting of a sleeve ! and then the same 
emblems running through the whole letter-writing of a 
life became tedious, But now every lady has a selection 
of axioms (in flour and water) always by her, suited to 
different occasions. As—‘Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear!’ when she writes to a friend who has 
lately had his eye poked out—‘ Though absent, un- 
forgotten !’ to a female correspondent whom she has 
not written to for perhaps the last three (twopenny) 
posts ; or, ‘ Vous le méritez /’ with the figure of a rose— 
emblematic of everything beautiful—when she writes to 
alover. It was the receiving of a note with this last 
seal to it that put the subject of seals into my mind, and 
I have some notion of getting one engraved with the 


same motto, ‘ Vous le méritez, only with a horse- 
whip under it instead of a rose—for peculiar occa- 
sions, And perhaps a second would not do amiss—with 


the same emblem; only with the motto, ‘ Tu lauras!’ 
as a sort of corollary upon the first in case of emergency 
At all events, I patronize the system of a variety of 
‘ posies,’ because when the inside of a letter is likely to 
be stupid, it gives you the chance of a joke upon the 
out.” 

Now this must have been written at the close 
of 1826, and the mottoes introduced were evi- 
dently then well-known —even hackneyed— 
quotations. It was in this sense, I suspect, that 
Linley took the line in question as a sort of text 
to herald his song, just as in the proverb songs 
which have attained a certain vogue of late years 
it would be used asa tag attheend. Besides, the 
earliest of Linley’s compositions entered in the 
British Museum Music Catalogue—the titles of 
which extend over a hundred leaves—is 1830; 
and further, if Mr. Augustus Braham, whom 
Livley’s song was “composed for and sung 
by,” was a son of the great tenor, I believe that 
his career will be found to have been long after 
1826. Charles and Hamilton Braham I knew as 
public singers about 1840. Perhaps some corre 
spondent can inform us when Augustus flourished, 
if he was not, in fact, Hamilton himself. 

That the writer of this line is yet far to seek is 
to my mind, therefore, more than probable. I 
observe that Mr. Bartlett, in his excellent Familiar 
Quotations (last edition), throws Ruthven Jenkins 
overboard, whose allocation of his ‘“ Sweetheart, 
good-bye,” to the Greenwich Magazine for Marines, 
1701, was probably a sly hit in advance at the 
presumed credulity of his readers. 

Viscest §, Leay. 

Windham Club, 
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Grecory Martin’s “Treatise or Scuism.”— 
On January I0, 1583/4, William Carter, a Roman 
Catholic printer, was arraigned at the Old Bailey 
on a charge of high treason. The Government 

rosecutors charged him with having printed and 
published a book called a Treatise of Schism, con- 
taining @ passage in which the gentlewomen in 
attendance at the court of Queen Elizabeth were 
exhorted to treat her majesty as Judith did Holo- 
fernes. The prisoner contended that the lawyers 
unfairly strained the meaning of the passage, and 
that the passage was not intended to apply to 
Queen Elizabeth ; but his defence was of no avail, 
a verdict of guilty was returned, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was drawn from Newgate to 
Tyburn, and there hanged, bowelled, and quar- 
tered (Stow’s Annales, ed. 1615, p. 698). CUon- 
siderable doubt has hitherto prevailed as to who 
was the author of this Treatise of Schism, the re- 
printing of which led to Carter’s condemnation 
and execution as a traitor. Camden informs us 
(Annales of Elizabeth, ed. 1628-29, iii. 57) that 
the writer could not be ascertained, but that sus- 
_= lighted on Gregory Martin, of Oxford; and 

trype (Annals of the Reformation, iii. 281) more 

positively ascribes the authorship to that celebrated 
Catholic controversialist, who is now chiefly re- 
membered as the translator of the Douay Bible. 
On the other hand, Dodd (Church History, ii. 122), 
referring to Gregory Martin’s Treatise of Schism, 
published at Douay, with his name on the title- 
page, in 1578, remarks :—“‘ There is no passage in 
it relating to Judith and Holofernes ; nor do we 
find anything in all his works, that can give occa- 
sion to suspect him.” Anthony 4 Wood, in his 
account of Father Robert Parsons, the famous 
Jesuit (Athene Ovon., ii. 68), says :— 

“T have seen a book in Bodley’s lib. (being one of 
the copies which was seized before the title-page was 
printed) intituled in the first page of the book itself 
thus, ‘Reasons that Catholics ought in any wise to 
abstain from heretical Conventicles.’ The running title 
at the top of every leaf of the book is ‘A Treatise of 
Schism.’ Printed at London by Will. Carter (executed 
for treason in the year 1584), who confessed when that 
book came to be seized on in his house on Tower 
Hill, near London, that there had been printed 1250 
copies of the said book, At that time the searchers 
found the original sent from Rheimes and allowed 
under Dr, Will. Allen’s own hand to be truly Catholic 
and fit to be published. This book without doubt is 
the same which a certain author [Ant. Possevin in 
Apparat. Sac., Tom. 2 in Rob. Persons] stiles ‘ Nine 
Reasons why Catholics should abstain from heretical 
Conventicles,’ said by him to be written by Robert 
Persons,” 

Ihave looked through Parsons’s work, which was 
published under the pseudonym of John Howlet, 
and the exact title of which is A Brief Discours 
contayning certayne Reasons why Catholiques refuse 
to goe to Church, 1580, 8vo., and I can discover in 
it nO passage relating to Judith and Holofernes. 
But on turning to Gregory Martin’s Treatise of 


Schisme. Shewing that al Catholikes ought in 
any wise to abstaine altogether from heretical Con- 
uenticles, to witt, their prayers, sermons, &c., 
Douay, 1578, 8vo., I find in sheet p ii. the follow- 
ing :— 

“Judith foloweth, whose godlye and constant wise- 
deme if our Catholike gentlewomen woulde folowe, they 
might destroye Holofernes, the master heretike, and 
amase al his retinew, and neuer defile their religion 
by communicating with them in anye smal point.” 

This, I think, settles the matter. In spite of 
Dodd’s disclaimer there can hardly be a doubt 
that William Carter was condemned for reprint- 
ing the Treatise of Schism by Gregory Martin, in 
which the above passage occurs. 

Tompson Coorer, F.S.A. 


Dr. Jounson’s Watcn. (See 6 §, xi. 348.)— 
I have an ancient watch of the middle of 
the last century; it is a repeater, the works re- 
markably good, and was made by Paul Dupin, 
London. It is a single-cased gilt metal watch, and 
the case is covered with green fish skin, and per- 
forated round the sides of the body and upper 
rims with holes to let out the sound ; between the 
holes are groups of gilt studs for ornament. A gilt 
plate in the centre of the back is made to revolve to 
open a hole to allow the key to pass. The fish 
skin and gilding of the case are much worn from 
long use; the dial is of white enamel, with the 
hour figures in roman numerals. On opening the 
watch, on the inner rim of it is found engraved in 
old italic characters “ Dr. Samuel Johnson 1767.” 
The engraving appears to be contemporary with the 
watch, and the letters are corroded and oxydized 
like other parts where the gilding is worn away, 
and it has no appearance of being a forgery. Dr. 
Johnson was created doctor by Trinity College, 
Dublin, by diploma dated 1765. If this watch 
belonged to Dr. Johnson, he must have had it 
previous to his having the watch with the Greek 
inscription, which he changed in 1768. What 
can be the history of this watch? I bought it ina 
shop among other old watches, and no special value 
was placed on it on account of the inscription. It 
has no appearance of a got-up forgery. O. M. 


LicurieLp Grammar Scuooit.—In the Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England (1849) Lord 
Campbell states that John Eardley Wilmot (after- 
wards the Lord Chief Justice) 

“was sent to the free school at Lichfield under the 
tuition of Mr. Hunter, who is celebrated for having 
flogged seven boys who afterwards sat as judges in the 
superior courts at Westminster at the same time ”’;* 
adding in a note on the same page (vol. ii. p. 279) 
| that 

| ‘among these, besides Wilmot, were Lord Chancellor 
Northington, Sir Thomas Clarke, Master of the Rolls, 





* This naturally reminds one of Busby and the bench 
| of bishops, 
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Chief Justice Willes, and Chief Baron Parker. Lord 
Mansfield is gener: ally included in the list; but he never 
—s the city of Lichfield till he had been "called to the 
Bar.” 

While searching for another purpose in the life 
of Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, which is 
prefixed to his 7orks (London, 1782), I came 
across what is no doubt the correct version of 
Lord Campbell’s story. Newton—who, by the 
way, was educated first at Lichfield and afterwards 
at Westminster—relates that 
“it was observed one day in company what an honour 
it was to Westminster School that the three heads of 
the law, the Lord Chancellor Northington, the Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, and Sir Thomas Clarke, Master 
of the Rolls, should all have been educated there! To 
which a reply was made, that it was still more extra- 
ordinary that out of twelve judges at that time five of 
them should have come from Lichfield School, the Lord 
Chief Justice Willes, the Lord Chief Baron Parke r, Mr. 
Justice Noel, Mr. Justice (afterwards Lord Chief Justice) 
Wilmot, and Sir Richard Lloyd, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer.” 

Reference to the Alumni Westmonasterienses 
and Carlisle’s Endowed Schools, vol. ii. p. 481, 
confirms these statements with regard to the re- 
spective places of education of these eight judges. 

G. F. R. B. 

M.P. ror Ose Day.—The Fourth Report of 
the Hist. MSS. Commission records the certificate 
of return of Guildford Slingsby, Esq., to be one 
of the burgesses for the borough of Newton, in 
Lancashire, and dated May 4, 1640. This was the 
well-known Short Parliament of Charles I., and 
the election was owing to a vacancy created by Sir 
Richard Wynn, Bart., preferring to sit for An- 
dover, for which he had been also returned. The 
Parliament was dissolved on May 5, the day next 
after the date of this certificate, fon’ as it seems 
that Mr. Slingsby was never afterwards elected 
by Newton or any other constituency, his par- 
liamentary honours lasted exactly one day—a cir- 
cumstance, I think, unique in parliamentary 
annals, W. D. Pivyx. 


Seventa Cuitp Soperstition.—Within the 
last twenty-five years a tradesman in the country, 
some six miles from Manchester, told me that the 
reason his wife had no children was that the was 
the seventh child of a seventh child. AppLesy. 

[For these well known superstitions eee Brand's 
Popular Antiquities; Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie, 
Aufgabe ii, 8. 1104-5; “N.& Q,” 1" 8. passim ; 4m 8. 


vi, 392, &e, Further discussion is not invited. } 
“Hear! near!” not vsep In AMERICA.— 


“ A remarkable instance of provincial phraseology in 
Great Britain, which has no lodgment in America, is the 
phrase * Hear! hear !’ which in the House of Commons, 
and, so far as I know, nowhere else, has four different 
meanings, depending on the tones in which the phrase is 
uttered. An M.P. expresses by it assent, or admiration, or 
indignation, or derision. The tones expressive of these 
varieties of emotion are well defined and understood 





in Parliamentary usage. Americans do not understand 
them.”’"—Austin Phelps’s Hnglish Style in Public Dig. 
course, 8vo., New York, 1883, p. 43. 

J. Maske. 


Tue Parster’s Bee orn Fiy.--It may be useful 
to bring together in “ N. & Q.” all the instances 
in which a bee ora fly has been painted on the 
face or other prominent part of a study, either ag 
a jeu desprit or in order to attract attention to 
struggling merit. I can recall three interesting 
cases, with which, perhaps, you will allow me to 
open ‘the list. 

1. The quondam shepherd boy Giotto had not 
been long in the studio of his master Cimabne 
when he painted a fly on the nose of a head upon 
which Cimabue was engaged, and so true to life 
that the latter on seeing it tried to brush it off. 

2. Hans Holbein, journeying to England and 
finding himself at Strasburg without money, dashed 
off a picture, and upon a conspicuous part thereof 
painted a bee. This he sold to a native dealer, 
who, like Cimabue, was surprised and delighted on 
discovering the conceit. 

3. Quintin Matsys learnt painting in order to 
qualify himself as a suitor for the hand of the 
daughter of Johann Mandyn (who had vowed that 
none but a painter should marry his daughter). 
In order to prove his proficiency the lover painted 
a bee on one of Mandyn’s “ studies,” and with the 
happiest results. 

The bunch of grapes at which birds pecked and 
the supposed picture behind a curtain will occur 
to your readers, but these are not quite cases in 
point, and therefore I do not include them in my 
list. J. J. Fanre. 

Teheran, Persia. 


Weppixe Custom —It is the custom in Nortb- 
umberland to place a stool at the church door 
during the marriage service, over which stool the 
newly married couple have to jump. They are 
allowed, however, to walk out on payment of a 
forfeit. CeLer et Avupax. 


Reciciprs —In New York Colonial Documents, 
iii. 39, Capt. Thos. Breedon says :—“ Whually and 
Goffe who came to New England under ye names 
of Richardson and Stephenson.” 

Wm. M. Sarcent, A.M. 


Portland, Maine, 


Coiss 1s Burtat-Piaces.— Coins are often 
found in ancient sepulchres, but usually either in 
a kind of purse or in the hands of the corpse. In 
1844 a Gallo-Roman cemetery was discovered in 
digging for flints near to Vernon, in the depart- 
ment of Eure. It belonged to the pericd of the 


later Empire, and at least twenty-two skeletons 
were found, 

“qui avaient tous un vase de terre sous le bras droit; 
plusieura avaient en outre une fiole de verre.... 
Chaque squelette avait dana l'orbite de I'eil une 
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petite médaille de bronze, mais la plupart étaient telle- 

ment oxydées qu’elles se sont brisées au premier frotte- 

ment...... les bronzes étaient de Trajan et d’Antonin.” 

—Cochet, Normandie Souterraine, Paris, 1855. 

This mode of disposing the coins seems to me ex- 

ceptional ; I have therefore “ made a note of it.” 
J. MasKe.t. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8,W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


SraprowaTtes oR Stavuropates. —In the second 
appearance of Oberon after the first act of Greene’s 
play of James IV. the first dumb show represents 
a battle between Semiramis and Stabrobates, else- 
where called Staurobates, in which the former flies, 
loses ber crown, and is hurt. What is the autho- 
rity for this Stabrobates, &c., and what is the true 
spelling of his name? Or is it a coinage by Greene 
indicating that he was the cross or affliction pre- 
pared for the mighty empress? I cannot tind 
either form of the name, nor does the account of 
Semiramis (Smith’s Dict., &c.) state that she fell 
in this manner, but that she bequeathed her em- 

ire to Ninyas and disappeared from the earth. 

use the word “ fell” advisedly, for the whole in- 
tended moral of the show is lost unless she then lost 
her crown and fell. See, fur instance, the following 
dumb shows to the same purport—‘ What is the 
pomp of this world ?” 

Might I add one item as to the representation 
of this part of the play, and very probably of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream? « matter hitherto, I 
believe, unnoticed. Bohun speaks of every “ weane” 
in this show as “all betaint with bloud.” The 
said show was produced by Oberon. In all pro- 
bability, therefore, the actors were supposed to be 
fairies ; and certainly, as appears from “ weane,” 
these actors were represented by childrev. In 
like manner Bohun calls Oberon “little king,” 
and on his first appearance says, “ Thou lookest 
not so big as the King of Clubs,” with other refer- 
ences to the kings of spades, diamonds, and hearts. 
Nor is it difficult to understand that Oberon could 
be played by a child when the little eyasses 
played whole comedies and tragedies, and in fame 
and profit outdid Shakespeare’s company. 

3x. NICHOLSON. 


AstronomicaL Parapox.—The following is 
extracted from a letter published in a newspaper 
called the People, signed “ Percival J. Brine,” and 
therefore presumably written by the gentleman of 
that name who is a senior fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. He asserts that “the officials of the 
Nautical Almanac office” have sanctioned the fol- 
lowing statement—which he professes (apparently) 





to give in their own words—viz., that in conse- 
quence of his discovery of the inequality of the 
angles of incidence and reflection, 

“the places on the earth and sea, such as towns and 
islands, cannot have the positions that are now assigned 
to them ; »nd as regards nautical astronomy the angular 
distance of any two objects, such as the angle of distance 
of the moon from the sun, will not be that given by the 
sextant, because the instrument is made on the assump- 
tion that the incident and reflecting angles are equal. 
If there is a great difference in the two angles, the whole 
of the positions of the stars will be different from their 
supposed present ones; in fact, the whole system will be 
upset, because no observation can be correct, on account 
of the local position of the observer not being able to be 
given satisfactorily. Without assuming that these two 
angles of incidence and reflection are equal, it is im- 
possible to determine accurately the position of the 
observer.” 

One is landed in a difficulty, from which I ask 
for extrication. One may presume thut a senior 
fellow of King’s knows what he is writing about, 
and certainly would not publish what he knows to 
be untrue. On the other hand, it is incredible, to 
me at least, that the gentlemen who are responsible 
for the contents of the Nautical Almanac should 
ever have sanctioned such a statement as that 
given above. What is the way out? Will some 
learned correspondent of “N. & Q.” come to my 
aid ? Go mm. & 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Lecenps or Lakes.—May I inquire if any of 
the English or Scotch lakes, either freshwater or 
marine, have legends attached to them accounting 
for their origin? Many of the Irish loughs are 
stated in the ancient annals of the nation to have 
burst forth in certain years, and to some are 
attached legends which give circumstantial ac- 
counts of the occurrence. Usually an enchanted 
well, which has been carefully guarded, and the 
door of which has been closely attended to, takes 
advantage of a moment of neglect and bursts forth, 
filling up a fertile valley or plain and drowning all 
the inhabitants. A woman is usually the cause of 
the disaster. There are also in Ireland legends as 
to supernatural monsters—a hound, a serpent, or 
something else—living under the waters of certain 


lakes. Are such legends as these connected with 
any English or Scotch loughs? Ww. BF 


Bonctown Coprers—This name was given 
in New England, in the early decades of the 
century, to copper coins which were thought of an 
inferior type. Has Bungtown any geographical 
reality? Ifso, where is it? And how old is the 
phrase “ Bungtown copper” ? 

James D, Burier. 

Madison, Wia., U.S. 


De. Meapv.—Where did Dr. Mead live near 
Windsor? He used to drive down to his country 
house with a coach and six. Also he used daily 
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to repair to a coffee-house in the City and to 
another in the West-End to receive written or 
oral statements from the apothecaries. Where 
were these two houses? The West-End one was 
probably Rawthmell’s. Everything relating to this 
star in the medical heavens is of interest. He 
was not only the chief physician of his day, but 
one of the greatest men and most beautiful cha- 
acters that ever lived. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Passage 1n Gortue.— Der Weiber schonste 
Zierde ist die Weiblichkeit.” Can any of your 
readers supply me with the place in Goethe's 
works where the above quotation appears? I can- 
not be certain of the correctness of the quotation. 

E. M. 8. 


Dickens lived in Welbeck Street when he was 
& newspaper reporter; his father was there with 
him. Is the number ascertainable ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


8.S.F.C.—May I inquire through your columns 

the meaning of the letters S.S.F.C. at the end of 

the inscription on the statue erected to Lord 
Macaulay in the ante-chapel of Trinity College ? 
CornwaLuis Row ey, 


Cotours or Livery.—How are the colours of 
liveries determined? Do they depend on the 
colours of the family coat of arms? If so, what 
should be the colours of the livery of a family 
bearing the following arms—Gules, a bend be- 
tween six cross crosslets fitchée argent? Are the 
royal family alone entitled to a livery with a red 
coat in England ? Drawon. 

[‘‘ The liveries of servants and retainers are usually of 
the principal metal and colour of their masters’ arms” 
Seton, p. 227). Cf, Boutell, p. 437, and “ N. & Q,,” 5 
8, xii. 248.) 


‘THE BLACK MAN IN THE CLoseT.”—Has the 
origin of this personage been explained in your 
journal? We nowadays are well aware of the 
“skeleton in the cupboard.”— 

‘In the midst of all her finery she [Mrs. Major Wad- 
dell} was not happy, for Gertrude, as Uncle Adam's 
heiress, was the thorn in her side—the bitter drop in her 
cup—the black man in her closet-—the Mordecai at her 
gate ! "—Mias Ferrier, The Inheritance, last chapter. 


W. P. 


Dime.—Can any one give me the origin of dime, 
the eighth or tenth part of a U.S, dollar? Picayune, 
meaning six and a quarter cents, seems to come 
from the same root as the first syllable of picca- 
ninny (Iam not sure of the spelling); but what 
does the whole word mean, apart from its present 
application ? Cuas. WILLIAMS. 

{French dime, tithe, from Old French disme, Lat, 


decimus, @ tenth” (Stormonth). See Littré, s. v. 
‘Dime.” 





Livestry Famity.—Can you or any of your 
readers kindly direct me how to get information 
about a Lancastrian family named Linesley, of 
Linesley? I find a description of their crest and 
arms in all the standard works on crests and arms, 
but cannot find when they existed, what they 
were, or whether they have ceased to exist. 

A Svpscriper, 

[ Prepaid replies to this query shall be forwarded. } 


Tue Company oF VIRGINIA, IN OR BEFORE 
1620.—In the Manchester Court Leet Records is 
an entry of the date October 5, 1620, stating that 
the stock of money for the poor of the town, then 
in the hands of the churchwardens, Mr. Strang. 
waies and Mr. John Gilliam, included an amount 
of 301. “ from Mr. Barber or the Company of Vir- 
ginia.” Can any of your correspondents kindly 
supply any explanation of this entry, either to me 
direct or through your columns. 

J. P. Earnwaker, 

Penearn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


Diopat1.—Dr. Theodore Diodati, brother of the 
Rey. John Diodati, the distinguished theologian 
of Geneva, of a high Italian family, traced to 
1300, in Leucca, was born at Geneva in 1574, 
was educated as a physician, went early to Eng: 
land, and about 1609 was living near Brentford, 
in professional attendance on Prince Henry and 
the Princess Elizabeth (afterwards Queen of 
Bohemia). His burial, at the age of seventy-six, 
was in the parish church of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less, February 12, 1650-1. He was twice married; 
first, to “an English lady of good birth and for- 
tune,” by whom he had three children, one of 
whom was Charles Diodati, the well-known youth- 
ful companion and bosom friend of Milton, whose 
early death saddened the life of the poet. His 
daughter Philadelphia also died young. The 
name in England was sometimes spelt Deodate, 
Dyodat, and Diodate, which last was the form 
used by Dr. Theodore Diodati’s grandson, William 
Diodate, who was in New Haven, Connecticut, in 
1717. Who was the first wife of Dr. Theodore 
Diodati? Address 

Mrs. Epwarp Ecsrivce Satispcry. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


Wituiams Cottece or Massacausetts was 
founded by Col. Ephraim Williams, whose an- 
cestor in New England was Robert Williams, of 
toxbury, who arrived there about the years 1637-8 
from Norwich, Norfolk county, in England, with 
his brother Nicholas, wife Elizabeth (whose maiden 
name is represented as Stratton), and son Samuel. 
His sons Isaac and Stephen were born in New 
England. It is most likely the family for a time 


were settled in some of the counties of England 
(possibly Norfolk, Suffolk, or Essex) before coming 
here, but in New England it is generally believed 
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that the Williamses were originally from Wales. 
Much interest is centered around the ancestry in 
England and Wales of Robert Williams, about 
whom I am in hopes some of your correspondents 
will have the kindness to throw some light. 
Robert Williams, besides being a prominent man 
in Roxbury, was the ancestor as above stated, as 
well as the ancestor of the Hon. William Wil- 
liams, a member of the Continental Congress, and 
one of the fifty-six signers of our Declaration of 
Independence; of one of the governors of Vermont, 
who was also a judge of the Supreme Court of that 
state; of a chief justice of Connecticut; and two 
of his descendants in early days were major- 
generals, The Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., 
a member of the Historic Genealogical Society of 
Boston, Massachusetts, gives a long list of the 
distinguished men and ministers of this family, 
and says:—“ There is probably no name in New 
England which can show so many ministerial 
settlements of more than half a century, and so 
many half-century sermons preached, as the name 
of Williams.” A. D. W. F. 

[Letters for our correspondent, stamped for America, 
shall be forwarded. } 


Ermencarpr, Countess or NarbponneE.— 
Where can I find an account of this lady and the 
decisions of her court, afterwards examined and 
resflirmed by the queen of our Henry II., as 
mentioned by Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, No. 35, 
p. 10? E. L. G. 


TetPHeR : TeLpnerace.—What is a te/pher, 
and what is the derivation of the word? Is it 
from the name of aman Telpher? I can only find 
Telfer in the Post Office London Directory. Or 
is it from tHAe and dépw? In that case should 
not the word be telepher and not telpher ? 

I read in the Times of Oct. 19, p. 4, col. 6 :— 

“Telpherage is the name which has been given to a 
system of automatically transporting goods by the agency 
of electricity as the motive power, which system was the 
invention of the late Prof. Fleeming Jenkin. Dying in 
June last, however, the professor did not live to see his 
ingenious ideas carried out on practical scale. He had 
begun the construction of a telpher line on the estate of 
Lord Hampden at Glynde, near Lewes; but his plans 
had to be perfected by Prof. Perry, his successor as the 
engineer to the Telpherage Company.” 

There is nothing said as to what is a telpher, 
unless it be in what follows :— 

“ The carriers, or skips, as they are technically termed, 
are iron trough-shaped buckets, each holding about 
2 cwt.......A train is made up of ten of these skips, which 


are in electrical connexion with each other and with an | 


electrical motor which is placed in the middle of the 
train, having five skips in front and five behind it. 
point about midway of the length of the train is the 
engine-house, in which is a steam engine which drives 
the dynamos, From these latter the current is led to 


the line, and thus to the electrical motor which moves | 


the train. 


Ata | 


? 


Is this electrical motor called a telpher ? Further 
on the article says ; “ The telpherage line at Glynde 
being the first erected, it is admitted that its 
details are capable of improvement.” 

I suppose te/pherage is formed from telpher 
on the analogy of leverage from lever, sewerage 
from sewer, &c. I venture then to ask, What isa 
telpher ? C. W. Penyy. 

Wellington College. 

What is the origin of telpher? It is described 
in the Times of Oct. 19, p. 4, col. 6, as 
“the name which has been given to a system of auto- 
matically transporting goods by the agency of electricity 
as the motive power, which system was the invention 
of the late Prof, Fleeming Jenkin.......He had begun 
the construction of a telpher line on the estate of Lord 
Hampden at Glynde, and this was formally opened by 
Lady Hampden on Saturday last.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Somerset Heratp.—Can any of your readers 
enlighten me as to the meaning of “Somerset 
Herald ”—how the title originated, when and 
by whom it was given, and what it implies? I 
have searched several books on heraldry, but with 
no result. I am particularly anxious to know how 
far it is or is not connected with the county of 
Somerset. C. G, Bocrr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Inscriptions ON Wetts.—Can any of your 
readers tell me (1) of any inscriptions on wells or 
fountains ; (2) on fonts? I know all those which 
have at any time appeared in your columns, 

F, C. Even. 

Smotiet?T lived at humble lodgings in Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, in 1746. Dr. Anderson, in his 
Life of Smollett, says nothing about it, so far as I 
can see. What is the authority? Cunningham 
only mentions him once, and that in connexion 
with Chelsea. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Catnurick Famity.—I am anxious to trace the 
descent of the family of Cathrick of Stanwick, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, whose pedigree, ac- 
cording to Glover, Whitaker, Harrison, and others, 
ends about 1612. The next mention of the name 
that I can find is the death of Dr. Cathrick, of 
Staindrop, co. Durham, in 1783. There was, I 
believe, lately a family of this name holding lands 
in Montgomeryshire. Can any of your readers 
kindly give me any information in this matter? 

i Ze 

{Prepaid letters for our correspondent will be for- 

warded. } 





Switt-roucn = Dittine = Youncest Cuiip.— 
This word appears in the second edition of Halli- 
well’s Dict. as swill-plough, and he gives as his 
authority Cotgrave, s.v. “Besot.” But in Cot- 
| grave the form is swill-pough, without the 1; and 
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that this is no misprint is shown by the fact that 
under the queer word qulocal (see also calot) we 
again find swill-pough in Cotgrave. Has Halliwell 
corrected this mistake in any later edition ? 
F, CHance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Epwarp, Lorp Ciintoy.—He was the eldest 
son of Theophilus, fourth Earl of Lincoln. What 
is the date of his death ? Was 


Eicuteenta Century Giass Makers. — 
Would it be possible to ascertain the names of the 
owners of glass works in Bristol, Stourbridge, or 
other West of England districts, who existed be- 
tween 1700 and 1800? Are the names of any of 
the glass makers in the eighteenth century known ? 

R. P. 

Histories or THe City or Yorke —What 
would be the best history of the city of York to 
give me particulars of families living there in the 
last century? I have seen Hargrove’s history, but 
it gives hardly any information of the kind I want, 
only lists of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs. 

B. F. Scarverr. 


Dr. Donne's Funerat Sermoy.—Can the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give me any information as 
to any sermon preached at Dr. Donne’s funeral, or 
any other accounts of the dean’s funeral besides 
those by Walton, Dr. Jessopp, and Dean Alford ? 

je Fe 


Hammersmith. 


Mascernorre, Lixnconnsuire. —In an atlas 
published by Philip & Son in 1873 the above name 
is spelt Mablesthorpe, which apparently means 
“ Mable’s village.” If the word is the name of a 
lady, who was she? Could she be a member of 
the Fitzwilliam family, who were ages ago con- 
nected with the parish ? M.A.Oxon, 


Latinity oF THE Sitver Acr.—Will any 
correspondent kindly inform me where a list of 
the chief characteristics may be found? I am 
acquainted with isolated notes by Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor—e. g., on Juv. iv. 96, and various passages 
in Quintil. x. 1— but desire more general informa- 
tion. P. J. F. Gantituoy. 


Replies. 


“GULLIVER'S TRAVELS,” FIRST EDITION, 
(6™ S. xi. 367, 431; xii. 198.) 

Not only were there two issues of the first 
edition, one with each part paged separately, the 
other continuously payed, but there were two 
slightly differing issues of each volume of that 
with separate pagination of each part. The true 
first issue of the first volume, in my opinion, bas 
these distinctive marks :— 


1, The portrait has beneath the oval “ Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, of | Redriff Aitat. sue 58,” in 
two lines, while in the next the name is inscribed 
on the oval border in capital letters, “ Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver of Redriff Atat sue LVIIL,” 
with two Latin hexameters below :— 

* Compositum jus, fasque animi, sanctoeque reces:us 

Mentis, & incoctum generoso pecius honesto,” 
The names of the engravers, Sturt and Sheppard, 
are the same in each. 

2. The contents are on the recto of A 2, the verso 
being blank, and the letters of the signature are 
not printed as they are in the next issue. 

3. “The Publisher to the Reader” begins on 
the recto of a 3 and ends on a 5, which has the 
verso blank. 

4. The remaining three leaves of sheet a contain 
the title of “ Part I. The Voyage to Lilliput,” and 
the contents, two leaves. The ornament at the top 
of the page of contents is the same as that on the 
first page of text in the next issue. 

5. The text begins on pb 1 and ends on L 2 verso, 
having an ornament at top of p. 1 not used in 
the next issue, and an ornament at the end, on 
p. 148, also different. 

6. The ornaments before the contents of part ii. 
and on the first page of text are different in the 
two issues, 

The second volume, true first issue, has in “ The 
Voyage to Laputa” 155 pages, the next having, as 
stated correctly by Cot. PripEavx, 154 only; and 
has a misprint in the pagination, viz., 44 instead 
of 74, where plate v. is inserted. 

In the second issue of the separately paged edi- 
tion “The Publisher to the Reader” begins on the 
verso of A 2. and ends on a 4 verso. The contents 
of part i. begin on a 5 verso, the three remaining 
leaves containing the second leaf of contents and 
two leaves of text. This has 148 pages also, but 
ends on K 8. 

I agree with Cor. Praipgavx that the edition 
with the separate paging to each part is the first, 
and that it is the rarer of the two; and would add, 
as the result of my experience, that the true first 
issue is the rarest of all, and is not of common 
occurrence. My own copy is in the original 
calf binding, and has the book-plate of Henry, 
Earl of Shannon. W. E. Bucky. 

Sir Witiiam Puirs’s Parents (6S. xii. 198). 
—There is a little volume, published 1697, called 

“ The Life of his Excellency Sir William Phips, Knt., 
| late Captn, Genl. and Governor in Chief of the Province of 
| the Ma-sachuset Bay, New England, containing the me- 

morable changea undergone, and actions performed by 

him, written by one intimately acquainted with him 

(Nath. Mather). Printed by Sam. Bridge in Austin 
| Friars for Nath. Hiller, at the Prince's Arms in Leaden- 
| Hall St. over against St. Mary Ax. 1697.” 

We here find it said, “Sir William was the son of 
| James Phips, a gunsmith, once of Bristol,” and 
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that “his mother, yet living [1697], had 26 chil- 
dren, whereof 21 were sons.” It goes on to say 
that “he married at Boston the daughter of one 
Cap Roger Spencer, a person of good fashion, and 
widow of Mr. John Hull, a well-bred merchant,” 
and that 

“ before he first went abroad upon wreck designs, he, to 
make his long absence easy to her, made her his promise, 
that what estate the God of Heaven should then bestow 
upon him, should be entirely at her disposal, in case that 
she should survive him. And when Almighty God 
accordingly bestowed on him a fair estate, he (not 
having any children of his own) adopted a nephew of 
hers to be his heir.”’ 

By this account it appears that, contrary to the 
statement in the peerages of Burke, Debrett, 
Archdale, &c., Sir Constantine Phipps, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was not the son of Sir 
William Phipps, but only his adopted heir. Collins, 
in his Peerage, calls him his son, but rectifies this 
in the appendix; and Sharpe says “ adopted son.” 
Mr. Cordy Jeatfreson, in his Memoirs of Chris- 
topher Jeaffreson, who was the intimate friend of 
the Phippses, states in a note concerning Capt. 
James Phipps that he was “a first cousin of the 
famous Sir William and brother (of the whole 
blood) of Sir Constantine.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“Lycipas” (6" §. xi. 428, 516) —The best 
explanation of this obscure passage seems to be 
that offered by Prof. Masson. The general sense, 
of course, is that a time of retribution is at hand 
Masson explains the “two-handed engine” as the 
“two-edged sword” of the Apocalypse. See Rev. 
ii. 12, “he which hath the sharp sword with 
two edges”; and iii. 20, ‘‘ I stand at the door and 
knock”; the speaker being the same figure from 
whose mouth came the two-edged sword with 
which the church of Pergamos had been threatened. 
Though there is a difference between the concep- 
tions of a “sharp two-edged sword” issuing from 
the mouth of a figure standing at a door, and a 
“two-handed engine” at a door standing ready 
to smite, yet it is quite probable that the two 
images may have become fused together in Milton’s 
mind, and that his use of the second is a poetic 
variation of the first. D. 

Edinburgh. 


In addition to the three interpretations of this 
passage which have been contributed by the com- 
mentators there is yet « fourth, viz., that the “ two- 
handed engine” is the sword of St. Michael, whose 
“huge two-handed sway ” is described in Paradise 
Lost, bk. iv. 1.251. According to this view, it is 
Satan whom this engine was to smite once, and no 
more. The Archangel may represent Christ him- 
self (see Heber’s Bampton Lectures, iv., note (I), 
p. 242, and the Apocalypse xii. 7-10). I do not say 


this interpretation is satisfactory, though doubtless | must have been Jane, wife of Sir Multon Lambard, 








Satan was the wolf that “with privy paw” was 
daily devouring the sheep of Christ’s fold. At least, 
it may be said that two of the other interpretations 
are out of court. The application of the metaphor 
to Laud’s execution is disproved by dates ; and 
for my own part I do not see the fitness of the 
metaphor to the declaration of John the Baptist, in 
Matt. iii. 10, as given by Mr. Jerram. While so 
far dissenting from that gentleman’s view, I must 
add, in common fairness, that his Lycidas is a 
model of good editing, and in the majority of his 
notes commands my entire assent. C. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Witt (6" §S, xi. 64, 114).— 
G. J. W. says that “some interest attends the ques- 
tion who it was that assisted in filling up the will.” 
On reading the extract from the Worcester Journal 
again—where it is stated that “‘ when the blanks of 
his last will were filling up by a gentleman at the 
doctor’s request, he asked what he should leave 
his honest old black servant, that had lived with 
him about forty years; he was informed that a 
man of the first quality usually bequeathed no 
more to a faithful servant than an annuity of fifty 
pounds,”—and coupling the fact that, as said by 
G. J. W., William Fynmore attested the execution 
of the bond securing to Francis Barber an annuity 
of seventy pounds per annum, I am inclined to 
believe that W. Fynmore very likely was the 
gentleman referred to as having filled up the 
blanks, and not Mr. Metcalfe, who would execute 
the deed later on, when the matter was complete. 
Wm. Fynmore (my grandfather) was articled to 
George Stubbs, of Suffolk Street, solicitor, after- 
wards his partner, and married Jane Stubbs, niece 
of G. Stubbs ; and my strong reason for thinking 
that my grandfather may have filled up that part 
relating to the black servant is grounded on the 
fact that he was born in Jamaica (1758), and at 
the early age of seven came to England in the 
charge of a faithful black servant. His sympathies 
would, therefore, be strongly in favour of Dr. 
Johnson’s old black servant, and he may have 
encouraged the doctor in his generous bequest. 

R. J. Fynmore, 





Cossy Fairy (6 §. xii. 147, 216).—Lord 
Augustus Fitzroy married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Brigadier-General William Cosby (son of Alexander 
| Cosby, of Stradbally) by Grace, sister of George Mon- 
| tagu, Earl of Halifax. Elizabeth had two brothers: 
| William, a military, and Henry, a naval officer. 
General Sir Henry A. Montagu Cosby was pro- 
bably the son of one of these. 

Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Verses on “Don Quixote”: SackVILie : 
Lamparp (6 §,. xii. 289).—‘‘Jane Lambard ” 
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Kt. (who died 1758), and daughter of —— Fowler, 
of Ash, near Ridley, Kent. Sir Multon lived at 
Sevenoaks, and consequently was a close neighbour 
of “ye Dutchys of Dorset.” 

a | Dee Lexington” was obviously Robert Sut- 
ton, second Baron Lexington, ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the court of Spain. He died 1723. 
His wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir Giles 
Hungerford, who was descended from Richard 
Sackville, third Earl of Dorset. 

If the poem is “in a handwriting of about the 
time of Queen Anne,” may it not be the produc- 
tion of Charles, second Duke of Dorset (b. 1710, 
d. 1769), who possessed the hereditary talents of 
his family, which displayed themselves in many 
occasional compositions? See Park’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, In the two additional volumes 
to the Works of Alex. Pope, printed for R. Baldwin, 
1776, are four poems by Charles, Duke of Dorset, 
when Lord Middlesex. He also wrote “ Verses on 
the Beauties,” “ Anacreontic on the Death of Sir 
Henry Bellendine,” “ Arno’s Vale,” and “A Poem,” 
printed in Dodsley’s Museum. 

Constance Rvssg.t. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Jane Lambard was a daughter of Multon Lam- 
bard, Esq., of Sevenoaks. He married in 1613 
Jeane Lowe, daughter of Sir Thomas Lowe, Kat., 
and alderman of London. The following particu- 
lars are extracted from the Lambard Diary :— 

“1617, June 2.—Jeane Lambard, a daughter, born at 
Putney in Surrey betweene 6 & six of ye clocke in ye 
morninge, beinge Monday, & christned ye 11> of this 
sy 1617. her godfather was Sir Henry Robinson 

nt & her godmothers, the Ladye Lee her Aunte & M" 
Heyes She was marryed to Sir John Garrard son of Sir 
Jobn Garrard of Lamar in Hartfordshire & she dyed on 
Tuesday ye 5‘ of Aprill av 1692 74 years and 9 months 
old. very good to her family.—W. L. (the Nephew). 

“John & his Lady Jane hud John, Jane, Elizabeth, 
Lambard, Peter, Samuel, Lord Maior of London, ap 
1710 Rachel, Multon, Isabella, Spencer.” 

The family place of the Lambards was at that 
time in the parish of Sevenouks, and that of the 
Sackvilles, Dukes of Dorset, was at Knole, close 
by. The two families were very friendly, which 
will account for the gift of the book to Jane Lam- 
bard from the Duchess of Dorset. G, A. M. 

[If the owner of this volume is disposed to part with 
it for a reasonable sum, our correspondent, one of the 


Lambard family, would be glad to possess it. A letter 
to G, A. M. shall be forwarded. } 


3EDLAM (6 §. xii. 187).—John Stow, who in 
1547 was twenty-two years of age, says in his 
Survey of London :— 

“In the Parish of 8. Martin in the Fields there was 
an House, wherein sometime there were distracted and 
lunatick People ; of what antiquity Founded, by whom, 
or what time suppressed, I have not read, but it was 
said, that sometime a King of England, not liking such 
a kind of People to remain so near his Palace, caused 
them to be removed further cff, to Bethlem without 


| accept this. 


Bishopsgate, and to that Hospital the said house by 
| Charing Cross doth still remain. Upon which occasion, 
it has been all along, ti'l of late years, an Hospital for 
distracted People.” 

This must surely point to some period far anterior 
to 1547. Constance Russeut, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

“ Bethlehem or Bethlem Hospital, vulgarly Bedlam, at 
the corner of Lambeth Road, Southwark, derives its 
name from a priory of canons belonging to the order of 
the Star of Bethlem, established in a monastery near 
Bethlehem, and having especial care for the sick and 
the insane.”’—London in 1880, by Herbert Fry. 

This may account for the use of the word before 
the incorporation of the hospital by Henry VIII, 
in 1546 (Haydn’s Dict. of Dates) on the old founda- 
tion of 1257. The monks were habited like Domi- 
nicans, but wore a star with five rays on their 
mantles. They had only one house in England. 
A. A. 


A Pair or Curious Boox-piates (6" 8. xii. 
288). —I have a book-plate in some respects similar 
to that referred to by Mr. Tuer, but with a differ- 
ence in others. Round the border of my specimen 
runs the wording : “ The Noble Art and Mystery 
of Printing was first invented by John Gutten- 
burgh, a soldier of Mentz, 1440; and brought into 
England by Simon Islip in the year 1471.” In- 
side is *‘ Jane Brand ; Printed January 31, 1754: 

“ Pleasures unmix'd your happy Hours beguile, 

And Love and Friendship ever on you smile.” 
Geratp Ponsonsy. 
57, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, 


Articte on Cipner or Secret Writixe 
(6 S. xii. 209).— Notices of Biblical ciphers will 
be found in Dr. Payne Smith’s article in Cassell’s 
Bible Educator, vol. ii. p. 76; in Canon Rawlin- 
| son’s article on “ Sheshach” in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary; and in a review in the Guardian, Decem- 
ber 29, 1880, p. 1836. 

There is another cipher in Jeremiah, to which 
the query of W.S. R. H. has no reference. In 
li. 1 there is the newly introduced word “ Leb- 
Kamai,” with the following note in the mar- 
gin: “ According to an ancient tradition a cipher 
for Casdim, that is, Chaldea.” There is also a cross 
reference at ver. 41 to xx. 26. 

But the knowledge of these ciphers is not in 
any sense a modern discovery. The subject is dis- 
cussed by Cornelius a Lapide in his Commentary 
on Jeremiah xxv. 26 and Isaiah vii. 6, in which 
| he notices the supposed earlier cipher of “ Tubeel” 
| for “ Remaliah.” The Revised Version does not 
Ev. Marsual.t. 








| I cannot give your correspondent exactly what 
he asks for, but I can, perhaps, assist him by re- 
ferring him to the principles of deciphering ciphers 
as laid down by Edgar Allan Poe in his Gold 
| Beetle, and by the author of the Universal Dic- 
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tionary of Arts and Sciences (1740). The latter 
book he may, perhaps, not find it convenient to 
consult, in which case I shall be happy to furnish 
him with a copy of the system as therein appears. 
Rosert M. Tavrcoop. 


See ‘‘ Writing to Conceal One’s Thoughts” in 
All the Year Round, No. 378, for February 26, 
1876 ; and Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 56, 
for February 23, 1833. 

Everard Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Ovp Parntines (6% §, xii. 227).—Will A. J. J. 
kindly refer to 6 S, viii. 497? I wish to know 
if there is any similarity between his Helen Four- 
ment, or Forman, and mine. I shall be obliged 
if he will correspond with me on the subject. 

Cuas. De Lessert. 

4, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


Scanpauise (6" §, xii, 109, 172, 232).—See 
3" S. xii, 204, 260, W. C. B. 


Pitcrimace 1x Scortanp (6 §. xii. 269).— 
One of the conditions in the ‘‘ Bond of Alliance, 
or Feud-stanching, Betwixt the Clans of Scott and 
Kerr, A.D. 1529,” was “the said Walter Scot of 
Branxsholm, shall gang, or cause gang...... to the 
four Head pilgrimages of Scotland,” which Scott, 
in a note to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
says were Scone, Dundee, Paisley, and Melrose. 
In the St. Giles Lectures (First Series, p. 93, Edin- 
burgh, Chambers) the shrines which enjoyed the 
greatest celebrity and to which pilgrimages were 
most frequently made are given as those of St. 
Ninian, at Whithorn; St. Adrian, on the Isle of 
May; St. Palladius of Fordoun; St. Duthac, at 
Tain; St. Mary, at Whitekirk ; and Our Lady of 
Loretto, at Musselburgh. Iona, “the luminary 
of the Caledonian region,” was also a resort of 
medieval hero-worshippers. The shrine visited 
depended much upon the object of the pilgrimage 
and the period when it was made, 

J. W. Scorr. 

Edinburgh. 


One of the chief places of pilgrimage in Scot- 
land was the abbey of Whithorn, or more anciently 
Whitherne (Candida Casa). James 1V. made many 
pilgrimages to it, notably in 1501, 1504, and 1505, 

J. Carrick Moore. 


The four chief places of pilgrimage in Scotland 
were Dundee, Paisley, Melrose, and Scone. Others 
were Whithern (or St. Ninian’s) and Dunfermline, 

Joun Woopwarp, 

Montrose, 


In an indenture between the Scotts and Kers, 
made at Ancru on March 16, 1529, one of the 
articles was that they were to go to the four head 
places of pilgrimage in Scotland to say mass for 
the weal of the souls of their kin slain at the battle 





of Skirmish Hill, Melrose, July 18, 1526. The 

four places named are “Scoon, Dundee, Paislaw, 

and Melross,” W. 4H. 
Melrose. 


Fiovse or Frowse (6 §. xii. 249).—The 
following extract is taken from Holloway’s General 
Dictionary of Provincialisms (1838), p. 59: ‘‘ T'o 
Floush, v.n. (Fluyssen, Belg., to flow with vio- 
lence), to plash and beat water about with vio- 
lence, as boys frequently do when bathing. 
Hants.” See also “ Floush-hole.” 

G. F. R. B. 


As Mr. S.J. A. Satter has not seen the word 
which he inquires for in print, and is not certain 
about the spelling, he may possibly find what he 
seeks in ‘* Fluce, to plunge,” which is a word in 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary. 
Ep. Marsa tt. 

In Barnes’s Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 1863, 
sv. “Floush,” Mr. Satter will find this word, 
with the meaning “ flying or flounching” attached. 

J. 5. Upat, 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


“ BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN-DEEP” (6 §, xii. 127, 
192, 273).—A collection of instances was made in 
4 §, ii, 294; vii. 177; xi. 530, taking back the 
phrase to a few years before 1650. W. C. B. 


If Mr, Terry will, as he advises me, read 
his query again, he will see that he not only put a 
question, but he also gave illustrations, in one of 
which a writer who merely quoted a saying was 
advanced as the author. This might have passed 
had he not appeared to think the passage so 
important that he supplied the full and exact refer- 
ence. Beingsorry to see a seeker after knowledge 
going astray, I wrote my reply, pointing out that 
the saying about which Mr. Terry had taken so 
much trouble was familiar, and was not by the 
author named, but was many hundred years older. 
In the instance I give from Chrysostom it is said, 
“‘ Beauty is a superficial skin,” and I leave Mr, 
Terry to explain the difference between that and 
“ Beauty is only skin-deep.” R. R. 

Boston, 

The first known, if not the original, use of this 
phrase may be found in Ralph Venning’s Orthodoxe 
Paradoxes, p. 41, third ed., London, 1650: ‘* All 
the beauty of the world tis but skin-deep, a sunne- 
blast defaceth it.” W. E. Wittiams, 

Doncaster, 


Ruxcorn (6% §, xii. 308).—This is an inter- 
esting and instructive name, well worthy of atten- 
tion. The “distinguished local antiquary” cited 
by your correspondent is plainly wrong in the 
etymology he proposes. It is true that Runkeren, 
in Belgium, a name of similar sound, can be 
historically proved to be from the Low Latin 
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runcarius, “ager incultus, runchis plenus” (see 
Grandgagnage, Noms de Lieu, and Ducange, sub 
voce); but Rumcofan, the earliest form of Runcorn, 
points clearly to the A.-S. rim, broad, spacious 
= room), and céfa, a cave or chamber (our cove). 

umcofan would, therefore, mean “at the large 
cave”; the word, as is often the case with Teutonic 
names, being in the dative, or rather in the 
locative case. Perhaps your correspondent may be 
able to inform us whether there are any traces of 
a large tide-worn cave in the Runcorn cliffs. To 
make the explanation complete the corruption of 
Rumcofan into Runcorn ought to be accounted for. 
An intrusive r is not uncommon in English. 
We have, for example, the well-known corruption 
of coat-cards into court-cards ; while the words 
laugh, cough, trough, and draught are constantly 
pronounced as they are spelt by Artemus Ward and 
other American humourists, larf, corf, trorf, drarft. 
One of the medieval forms of the name, Runk- 
horne, suggests that the r slipped in and the f was 
lost owing to a volks-etymologie, which explained 
the name by reference to the “ horn ” or cape which 
is formed at Runcorn by the Cheshire coast. 

Isaac Taytor. 


This town had some importance in our early 
history, Ethelfleda, the widow of Edward the elder, 
having, it is stated by Florence, built a castle there. 
The etymology is easy of explanation. The friable 
sandstone rock, forming bere a narrow pass over- 
looking the upper estuary of the Mersey, was eaten 
into a number of caves, called in A.-S. Rum-cofa, 
spacious caves. These have long since disappeared, 
the rock having been cut through to make way for 
the Bridgewater Canal; but the nomenclature, 
slightly altered, still remains, J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


CataLocus oF Portraits (6% §, xii, 287).— 
Many Worcestershire portraits, some of which were 
prints, were exhibited in the Worcester Exhibition, 
1882 ; there is an account of them in the Catalogue, 
Hist. Sect., pp. 3-31. W. C. B. 


Expianation oF Inscription (6™ §. xii. 307) 
—I fear that any attemp's to decipher this in- 
scription will result only in weariness and vexation. 
Ts not the “ medieval bronze ornament” a modern 
forgery? The date 1206 is curiously suggestive 
of a certain “bronze ornament” which I carefully 
preserve in company with some forged dagyers, 
spear-heads, statuettes, and other objects, which 
are said to have been discovered in divers London 
diggings. There and similar antiques have been 
sold in great numbers to the unwary for some 
years past. I have been present at meetings of 
certain archwoloyical societies, on more occasions 
than one, when visitors or members have laid 
upon the table these precious relics; and I remem- 
ber on one occasion drawing upon myself the 


severe indignation of the luckless possessor of one 
of these forgeries when I pronounced it to be quite 
modern. “ Indeed,” he retorted ; “ you must be 
mistaken. J saw it dug up myself from a great 
depth, and it was covered with clay when the 
workman put it into my hands.” It was my pain- 
ful duty to inform him that the active and intelli- 
gent navvy had buried the curious object, and had 
therefore been able, without great difficulty, to 
discover it at the right moment. Even then he 
was not satisfied ; and I was obliged to say that I 
would exhibit the exact counterpart of his treasure 
at the next meeting of the society. 

I may mention that my bronze plaque bears on 
one side the inscription COPNEXMCSOMNES. 1190, 
which has a strong family likeness to the inscrip- 
tion printed by J. H.C. Some years ago I used 
to meet very frequently at some large excavations 
on the site of the old Steelyard one of the men 
engaged in the nefarious trade of selling these 
spurious objects, If J. H.C. cares to let me see 
his antique, I will tell him whether it is of the old 
familiar type. Probably a rubbing from it would 
suffice. W. Sparrow Simpson. 

9, Amen Court, E.C. 


Doe Smirn (6% §. xii. 230).—Notices of Henry 
Smith, generally called Dog Smith, will be found 
in all histories of the county of Surrey, particularly 
in the accounts of the parishes of Croydon, Kings- 
ton, Guildford, Reigate, Dorking, Farnham, and 
Richmond, to which places he left 1,0001. each ; 
to Wandsworth he left 500/., and another 1,000/. 
to buy lands, the proceeds “to redeem captives 
and prisoners from the Turks.” There is a story 
that he left the parish of Mitcham out of his list 
of benefactions, as the people of that town had 
chased him out of it, thinking he was a beggar; 
but there seems to be no foundation for the legend, 
and, as a matter of fact, Mitcham to this day 
benefits by his charity. 

The story of Dog Smith is that he was a beggar 
or pedlar, and travelled about the country with a 
dog. This probably arises from a confusion about 
the origin of the Pedlar’s Window in Lambeth 
Church, The real facts are that Henry Smith was 
a citizen and alderman of London, and his wife 
dying in 1620 without children, he conveyed his 
estates to trustees for charitable purposes in that 
year, only reserving to himself 5001. a year. He 
died Jan. 30, 1627, aged about seventy-nine, and 
is buried at Wandsworth. B. F. Scanverr. 


A similar question to that of J. J. S. was asked 
by T. W. Gissine in “N.& Q,” 3°. iii. 431, 
where there is an account of H. Smith by the 
Editor in his note. At p. 517 of the same volume 
there is mention of the following publications : 
Notices relating to Thomas Smith of Camden, and 
to Henry Smith, sometime Alderman of London, 





privately printed in 1836; and Appendices con- 
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taining Various Documents relating to the Estates 
and Charities of Henry Smith, 1837. It is stated 











at that the former was by “the late C. P. Gwilt, 
he E:q.,” and that “ the latter was collected by Joseph 
n- Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A.” Ep. Marsha. 

- The Rev. E. Turner, in vol. xxii, of the Sussex 
to Archeological Collections, gives a long and ex- 
0 cellent account of this benevolent person. He 


I conjectures him to have been a dog fancier, and 
does not think he made “ eleemosynary peregrina- 
tions” with a dog, as he was a large landowner. 


F, H, Arwnowp. 


re 


Hermitage, Emsworth, 

fMr. E. H. Marsuatut refers to the article in the 
j Sussex Archeological Collections quoted above, and states 
that there are incidental notices in vols. xi. and xxv. | 


de 


n Sincinc Trumpet (6 §. xii. 228).—C. N. C. 
e seems to have been rather misled by the exhibiting 
title given to this instrument. It, or any like it, 
can hardly have been used for any special purpose 
in divine service. Bands, string or brass or both, 
were common enough in country churches up to 
about the given date of 1840 for the general pur- 
poses of accompaniment, or whatever other music 
was used in the service, and doubtless some had 
trumpets among them. My father, who took the 
parish of Over, in the diocese of Ely, in the very 
year mentioned, found a clarionet, a flute, and a 
violoncello at work in the church. However, the 
High Church clergy of that time had an idea that 
no accompaniment was ecclesiastical except that of 
an organ, and so they made haste to get rid of 
other instruments. But the mistake is now seen, 
and in some few churches these are again used. 
It certainly has a curious effect, in the hymn called 
“The Anthem of the Faithful” (302 H. A. M.), to 
sing “ Bring your harps and bring your odours” in a 
church where there are neither strings nor incense. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


— oe & 


I have seen the trumpet at the “Inventions.” 
It is very like one I once saw at Willoughton, in 
Lincolnshire, which was described, I think, by 
Mr. E. Peacock in the Gentleman’s Magazine some 
years ago. A woodcut illustration was given. I 
have heard that such trumpets were used in village 
choirs, one of the leading singers either singing 
his part through the instrument, or at least in- 
articulately giving forth the tune, which latter 
method was called in Lincolnshire “ vamping” a 
tune. Dr. Burney, speaking of the ancient Greek 
singing, says :— 

“The necessity of augmenting the force of a per- 
former's voice by every possible means likewise first 
suggested the idea of metallic masks, which were used 
by the actors upon the principle of speaking trumpets,” 
—History of Music, i. 147. 

It would seem that the same necessity was 
thought to exist in our village choirs, and we may 














well imagine the effect of a striking bass passage, 
such as used to occur in the tunes that were 
approved some fifty or sixty years ago or less, 
lustily rendered through a “ singing trumpet.” 


. . . 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Saran Matcotm (6 §S. xii. 205, 291).—If 
Mr. Warp will refer to the Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints in the British Museum, Nos. 1906-17, he 
will find descriptions of all the engraved portraits 
of this woman which are in the national collection; 
likewise a complete history of her life, crimes, 
and death. The portrait comprising the view of 
her execution, with the parson holding the wedding 
ring, is not by Hogarth. Hogarth’s original por- 
trait measures 6$ in. by 6 in., and has the publi- 
cation line, “ W. Hogarth (ad Vivum) pinxit & 
Sculpsit. Price 6d.” “Price 6d.” is above the 
print. It is Satirical Print No. 1907. The parson 
holding the ring is included in No. 1906 (a copy, 
reversed, from Hogarth), which was published as 
the frontispiece to The Friendly Apparition, 
mentioned by Mr. Warp. The parson was the 
Rev. Mr. Piddington (or Peddington), curate of 
St. Bartholomew-the-Great, to whom she made a 
confession, and who is said to have desired to 
marry her. There is an account of this miscreant 
in Caulfield’s Portraits, &c., iv. 55. Hogarth’s 
sketch of her in oil, said to have been taken at 
Newgate in the presence of Sir James Thornhill, 
was at the National Portrait Exhibition, 1867, 
No. 370. F. G. §S. 


Fourtrentn Century Lease (6% §, xii. 264). 
—Tind’, I think, means teeth, the iron teeth of 
the barrow. In former days harrows had often 
teeth made of wood, but as these were continually 
breaking or wearing down to short stumps, iron 
was often used. Of course, now all English har- 
rows have their teeth of iron. I have a faint 
memory that I have either seen or heard of wooden- 
toothed harrows somewhere abroad. The word 
tine is used at the present time in Lincolnshire 
and many other parts of England to indicate 
the prong of a fork. 

Barelep’ may possibly mean the hopper from 
which barley was sown. Leap or lepe is an old 
word for basket. Epwarp Pracock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SnaxspearE Cup (6" §. xii. 327).—The mul- 
berry cup has been for many years in my posses- 
sion, I have also Garrick’s medal worn at the 
centenary. The silver base of the cup bears 
several inscriptions, the insertion of which you 
may think worthy, at some time, of your pages, 

Wituiam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Samuret Harpy, B.A. (6" S. xii. 308).—He 
was born 1700, and died at Enfield 1793. He 
married Miss D’Aeth, and had eleven children. 
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Several of his great-grandchildren are now living. 
Mr. Drvce will find some further particulars in 
Page’s Supplement to the Suffolk Traveller, p. 580, 
and in my Rectors of Loughborough, pp. 35-38, 
where is a full account of his son, Richard Hardy, 
D.D., who was Rector of Loughborough from 1798 
to 1826. W. G. D. Fietcuer. 
5, The Crescent, Leicester. 


A Joupee censurep In THE STaR CHAMBER 
(6 S. xii. 328).—I think that an entry in my 
Catalogus Codd. MSS. R. Rawlinson (Bodl. Libr.), 
vol. i. col. 494, supplies the answer to Dr. Gar- 
DINER’s question. MS. B. 131 contains:— 

“The speeche of Sir John Throckmorton, knight, of 
Congleton, Justice of the Councel in the Marches of 
Wales, and vice-president of the same, &c., had in the 
Starre Chamber, &c., in a matter of suyte betwene Mr. 
Grey of Buyld howse [ Buildwas ’ and Mr. Vernon, being 
there chardged with some partialitie towards Mr. Grey,” 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory. 


Spurious “Wavertey Novets” (6" §. xii. 309). 
— Your correspondent will find a review of More- 
dun in the Atheneum for 1855, p. 614. The same 
volume contains several letters on the subject of 
this now-forgotten fiction. Epwarp Peacock. 


Saxon Extraction or toe Nevities (6 §, 
xii. 169).—In Burke’s History of the Commoners 
is given the following pedigree of the Nevills :— 

Judith, dau. of E. of==Waltheof, Earl of North- 
Champaign. umberland, 969. 


Elsenia, dau. of==-Uchtred, E. of Northumberland, mur- 
K, Ethelred, dered 1017. 





| 
Maldred, son of Crinan, a==Agatha, heiress of 
thane. Raby. 


Cospatrick, E. of Northumberland (fled to Scotland with 
is mother, sisters, and Edgar Atheling), lost his 
earldom 1072, ob. 1073. 


Uchtred, Lord of Raby, third son. 
| 
| 
Alice, dau. of Walcher, Bp, of Dur-==Dolphin, Lord of 
ham and E. of Northumberland, Raby. 
Maldred Fitz Dolphin, Lord of Raby and Staindrop. 
| 


| 
Isabel, only dau. of Geffrey de=-Robert Fitz Maldred, 
Nevile and Emma his wife, dau, Lord of Raby. 
and h, of Bertram de Bulmer, 








| | | 
Geoffrey Fitz Robert, Lord of Sir John, William, 


Raby and Brancepeth. 
4 


The three sons of Robert Fitz Maldred and 
Isabel de Nevile all took their mother’s name, and 
for distinction varied the tinctures of their coats 


of arms thus: Geoffrey, the eldest, bore Gules, a 
saltire argent; Sir John bore Gules, a saltire 
ermine ; and William bore Argent, a saltire gules, 
F. Scaruerr, 

According to Dugdale, Sharpe, &c., the descent 
of Ralph Neville, first Baron Neville of Raby, 
from King Ethelred is as follows :— 

King Ethelred. 
| 


Alghva- Uchthred, Earl of Northumberland. 
Algitha==Maldred Fitz Crinan, 
Gospatric, Earl of Northumberland. 
Dolfin, ob. 7 Ric. I. 
Maldred, Lork of Raby. 


Robert Fitz-Maldred=Isabel Neville, sister and 
| heir of Hen. de Neville. 


Jeffrey, assumed name of Neville, 


' 


Robert de Neville,-Ida, widow of Roger 
ob, 10 Ed. I. Bertram, 


| 
Robert de Neville, od.v.p.=-Mary, dau. of Ralph Fitz 
Randulph. 


| 
Ranulph de Nevill, first Baron=Eufemia, dau. of Sir 
Nevill of Raby, ob, 1331. John Clavering. 
Constance Russe, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
(Mr. E. A, Esstewnite obliges with a similar pedi- 
gree. ] 


Mepicean Escutcneon (6S. xi, 488; xii. 75, 
237,313).—Yourcorrespondents on this subject may 
be interested to know that I possess a Florentine 
cabinet upon which are engraven the Medicean arms. 
On the shield are six balls, with a seventh in the 
centre charged with the fleur-de-lys. 

W. H. Hatuinay. 


State Lorreries (6 §. xii, 189, 218, 276).— 
The Rev. E. Tew kindly refers me to the second 
volume of Hone’s Every Day Book about State 
lotteries. Perhaps no one is better acquainted with 
the contents of this book than I am, the property 
in which was in my family from 1824 until a few 
years ago. I may also say that in 1840 I compiled 
a new general index to the four volumes, and 
added Decker’s Raven’s Almanack (see “ N. & Q.,” 
5" S. i., June 13, 1874). Wituiam Teo, 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Mar. Teee will find a State lottery alluded to 
in the London Gazette for 1801, p. 236, where the 
names of the only persons who were duly licensed 
(by H,M, Commissioners for managing the Stamp 
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Duties) “for selling Tickets in the present State 
Lottery ” are announced. G. F. R. B. 


The late Mr. Cornelius Walford’s paper on 
“Lotteries : the Part they have played in State 
Finance ” was read before the Institute of Bankers 
on January 21 last. It contains a large amount of 
historical and statistical details respecting Enylish 
State lotteries ; also a table of all lotteries author- 
ized from 1693 to 1823, arranged in chronological 
sequence, with their leading financial features. 
It appears that a State lottery was authorized in 
1801, the amount to be raised being 701,2501, 
sums distributed in prizes being 500,0001.; but 
Mr. Walford explains that the drawings frequently 
took place a year later, and sometimes more. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Catuimanxco (6 §. xii. 320).—* Callimanco 
(Com.), vide Calamanco, a woollen stuff of Flanders, 
Brabant, &c., which has a fine gloss upon it, and 
is chequered in the warp” (Crabb’s Universal 
Technological Dictionary, 1823, vol.i.). See also 
Webster: “ Calamanco, Latin calamancus, Spanish 
calamaco, a woolen [sic], of a fine gloss, and either 
ribbed or plain. ‘A gay calamanco waistcoat’ 
(Tatler).” J. Percy. 


Letrers on Pictures (6" §. xii. 328).—The 
letters awon give the date 1878: ,a==1000, w'=800, 
o'=70, »'==8. W. E. Buckuey. 

[The Rev. E, Mansuaut and the Rev. C, F. 8. War- 
REN supply the same information. ] 


Avausting, Arncupisnop or Cantersury (6°S 
xii. 89, 313).—It is improbable that St. Augustine 
of Canterbury was ever canonized, except by 
popular consent. The following cutting from the 
Church Times (I regret to say that I have lost the 
memorandum of date which was once attached to 
it) states, I think, clearly what was the ancient 
custom as tu canonization :— 

“F. P.—The canonization of saints was for many cen- 
turies of an informal and popular character, consisting 
merely of the recitation at Mass of the names of such 
as were regarded as holy. As a more formal process, the 
earliest instance known is in 993, when Pope John XV. 
issued a bull in honour of Udalric, Bishop of Augsburg 
(¢ 973), wherein the word ‘ canonization’ first appears. 
But even still the Metropolitans of every province re- 
tained the power of directing names to be inserted in 
the diptychs at Mass, till Alexander III., in 1172, took 
it away from them, and confined the power of canoniza- 
tion to the Popes. There have been, however, a few in- 
stances of popular canonization since, apart from Papal 
authority, the most notable of which, perhaps, is that of 
St. Jane de Valois, daughter of Louis XI. and divorced 
wife of Louis XII. ‘The most curious English example 
is that of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, beheaded in 1326.” 

There is, I believe, information to be gained as 
to canonization in Pope Benedict XIV., De Ser- 
vorum Dei Beatificatione, et Beatorum Canoniza- 
tione, lib. i. chap. xlv,; Regnier, De Ecclesia 


Christi; in Migne’s Theol. Curs. Compl., iv. 710 ; 
and in T. W. Rhys Davids’s Buddhist Birth Stories, 
i. xxxviii. K. P. D. E. 


Wasuincton Irvine's “ Sketcu-Boox ” (6" 8, 
xii, 248, 274).—The contention for mastery between 
holly and ivy appears to have commenced during 
the early part of the fifteenth century, when the 
people first began to show a dislike to all Roman- 
istic symbols. Several ballads are in existence 
showing how ivy was cast out of doors by holly. 
The ivy decoration of Christmastide no doubt was 
in honour of Bacchus ; but when Christian legends 
ascribed to holly sacred attachments it was 
honoured with a place in decorative art which 
formerly was withheld from it on account of its 
prickly nature, The holly provides food for the 
sweet songsters ; the ivy offers an abode and food 
for the owl, a bird of ill omen. Jeremy Taylor 
gives a glowing comparison between ivy and 
Popery. Ivy was a decoration for inns and 
funeral coaches. A custom prevailed formerly in 
Kent for the village maidens to burn on Shrove 
Tuesday an effigy, which they called a “holly- 
boy,” and which was supposed to have been 
captured from the village youths, who, in return, 
committed the effigy of an “ivy-girl” to the 
flames. The extract from the Sketch-Book is with- 
out doubt taken from that given by Hone, Every 
Day Book, vol. i., 1607, “Stevenson in his 
Twelve Months, 1661, says, ‘Great is the conten- 
tion of holly and ivy, whether master or dame 
wears the breeches ; and if the cook do not lack 
wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.’” G, Wither, 
in his well-known poem on Christmas, gives the 
mastery to ivy, and turns holly out into the cold. 
Brand says that only holly was used to decorate 
the inside of rooms. ’, B, Repsrone. 

Woodbridge. 

The carol to which allusion is made at the latter 
reference appears in a book much easier of access, 
3rand’s Popular Antiquities (1877 ed.), p. 280. 

Gro. H. Brieruey. 

Oswestry. 

(Mr. T. Forster, of Colchester, obliges with the 
extract from Hone’s Every Day Book to which Mr. 
RepstoneE refers, } 


Toe Prerix “en” (6 §, xii. 29, 155).—I have 
only just returned to town and seen “N. & Q.” 
Mr. Fr. Norcarte says infectus (adj.) denotes only 
* that which has never been done at all.” According 
to Bailey’s Facciolati it also means “undone,” 
and I think some of the quotations bear out this 
meaning, and show three grades in succession, 
viz., not done at all, not done perfectly, done and 
then undone. Any one of these gives an intel- 
ligible legal meaning for the passage in question ; 
each is a fault too common in conveyancing, but 
one from which Chaucer’s Serjeant was free. On 
the other hand, enfecte, as a derivative from the 
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participle of inficio, or suspect, may exalt the 
lawyer’s moral character, but adds nothing to his 
professional abilities. When I wrote I had, un- 
fortunately, not seen the later edition by Dr. 
Morris. The older one contained the further 
blunder of explaining purchasing as “ prosecu- 
tion.” Possibly Chaucer himself may have written 
both enfecte and suspect in different copies. If 
so,as a lawyer, I think he was happier in the first 
reading. 

I cannot agree with Mr. C. A. Warp that 
‘envy is a genuine example.” Invideo is “to 
look against,” or “ to cast an evil eye towards,” in 
being the preposition, not the negative pre- 
fix. It is only in invicus that the first syllable 
can stand for either. So it is the preposition in 
encount:r and endictment—the latter a rare spell- 
ing, in Johnson’s Dictionary quoted only once, 
from Dryden, However probable it may be that 
the preposition and the prefix are identical in 
origin, they were early differentiated in sense and 
use, and it seems clear that the English en rarely 
represents the latter. H. H. 


German Proverss: Turcopouier (6" 8, xi. 
128, 277, 512; xii. 52, 155).—I am exceedingly 
obliged to Portaminster and W. for their replies 
at the last references. They rightly assume that 
Nicholas Upton is the turcopolier in whom I am 
interested. In the hope that they and others will 
communicate with me direct, I will explain that 
I want : 1. his pedigree ; 2. data for a sketch of 
his life ; and 3. I wish to know the origin of his 
title “ Chevalier Repton,” or “ Preceptor of Ribes- 
ton,” as he is called at the last reference. I 
know that “Chevalier Repton” is a title among 
the Knights of Malta, but I want to know how 
this name of the title arose. Is it in any way con- 
nected with the local name Repton, Rebton, or 
Ripton? Repton occurs as a surname, and I find 
in the seventeenth century a “John Upton, alios 
Rebton.” Any information, however slight, tend- 
ing to throw any light on either of these three 
points will be highly prized, and I gratefully 
accept Porraminster’s offer of assistance. 

Wm. H. Upton. 

Walla Walla, W.T., U.S. 


A New Encotanpism (6 §. xii. 309).—T be- 
lieve I have heard this expression used by a York- 
shireman. I consider it obviously“ by scowl o’ 
brow,” i.¢e., by thought alone; the power being 
otherwise known as “ gumption,” 

Witrrep HarcRave. 


Trrocixy (6" S. xii. 130, 255).—Thanking Mr. 
Warytie for his note at the last reference, I beg 
to assure him that I am tolerably well acquainted 
with Cowper's Tirocinium, but I referred to the 
modified English word tyrociny, as used by Buck 
and explained (in a somewhat more general sense) 





ee 


by Blount. It is noteworthy that Cowper, although 
he takes the word in its Latin form, uses it in 
the modified sense. One would like to know how 
it was that the first vowel in tiro was changed 
into y, suggesting (if one did not know the mean- 
ing of the word) some connexion with cheese. 
W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath. 


Wituiam Fenner, B.D. (6 S. xii. 188, 294), 
—While thanking the Rev. E. Marsuact for his 
obliging communication, I may say that I had, 
of course, referred to Wood, but his “1640, or 
thereabouts” is not a very certain indication of the 
date of Fenner’s death. I also have Fenner’s 
posthumous works, the earliest of which appears 
to be a volume edited by John Geree, the preface 
being dated Feb. 19, 1647, i.e, 1648. By this 
time Fenner was dead; but I am desirous of ascer- 
taining exactly when he died. 

V.H.LL1C.LV. 


Marine Parintino: Laxpscape Stone (6" §, 
xii. 307).—The landscape marble, otherwise known 
as Cotham marble, a light grey argillaceous lime- 
stone, is found at Cotham and other places near 
Bristol, and also is said to be of common occurrence 
in the Val d’Arno, near Florence. I remember 
that, some quarter of a century ago, little pieces of 
this fanciful mineral (called sometimes ruin stone, 
from the resemblance of its markings to ruined 
buildings) used to be sold by the roadside stall- 
keepers to visitors to Clifton. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Scortiso Provers in “Don Juan,” “ Caw 
ME, caw THEE” (6% S. x. 266, 315, 472; xi. 33, 
58).—Pror. SkeaT says that he has somewhere 
met with “ You scratch my back and [ll scratch 
your back.” I have not met with this; but the 
other day, in reading Lord Lytton’s Money, I 
found (II. i.) “ Scraitch me, and I[’ll seraitch you,” 
spoken by a Scotchman, as might be inferred from 
the spelling. 

In French, the verb gratter=to scratch, is also 
figuratively used=to flatter. In Littré s. v. will 
be found two sayings: “ Un Ane gratte l'autre,” 
**Ce sont deux Anes qui se grattent”; and his 
comments on them are: ‘‘ Se dit de deux personnes 
de peu de mérite qui se louent réciproquement,” 
and “Se dit de } te ignorants qui s’encensent 
mutuellement.” Would that all “ mutual admira- 
tion societies” (and they are numerous, and natur- 
ally composed of people who think themselves 
anything but ignoramuses or asses) were acquainted 
with these two sayings, and would bear them in 
mind ! F. Cuancr, 

Sydenham Hill, 


Hermit’s Bett (6 S. xi. 508; xii. 78).—In 
Southey’s poem Jenry the Hermit the natural 
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suggestion is made that the bell was for use in 
case of the hermit feeling the approach of death ; 
but the bell was hung, and had arope. Henry’s 
hermitage was on a little island near the shore, 
perhaps copied from St. Cuthbert’s at Farne. May 
not the bell have been used as a warning to 
mariners ? W. C. B. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §. xii. 
310).— 


Mr. Tuomas may be glad to know that the poem he 
asks about is by Stanley Bolton, and is ret to music by 
Michael Watson (Chappell & Co.). The name of the 
song is Somebody’s Pride. W. J. Greenstreet, B.A. 


« A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son’s wife Elizabeth ” 
is from High Tide on the Coast of Lincolashire, by Miss 
Jean Inygelow. Cc. L. 8. 


* 


[Many correspondents oblige with the same reference. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Greville Memoirs (Second Part): a Journal of the 
Reign of Queen Victoria from 1837 to 1852. By the 
late C. F. Greville. 3 vols, (Longmans & Co.) 

ELEVEN years after the appearance of the first portion 

of the Greville M:moirs the continuation sees the light. 

As the earliest events chronicled in the second instal- 

ment date back to almost half a century ago, and as the 

latest are separated from us by not less than a genera- 
tion, the editor is justified in assuming that the time 
has come when the publication may with safety be re- 
sumed, To those, indeed, whose interest in the period 
depicted is sharpened by personal recollections the re- 
solution of Mr. Reeve to wait no longer will especially 
commend itself, since a further delay must necessarily 
thin the number. Not easy is it to find any reason for 
hesitation. While not less stimulating or less amusing 
than the former portion of the memoirs, the new portion 
is at least lesa startling. With the accession of Queen 

Victoria a change came over the moral aspects of the 

Court ; vice, if not banished, was at least compelled to 

walk disguised. The only important scandal, indeed, with 

which the opening and most stirring portion of the book 
has to deal took its rise in an irritating and painful dis- 
play of prudery at Court rather than in any leniency 
towards wickedness in high places. This painful episode 
is lightly touched and soon dismissed. Mr. Reeve has, 
he informs his readers, omitted in publication some few 
pee which ina later edition may perhaps be restored. 
e omissions consist of details which the editor holds 
to be strictly confidential or which relate to the conver- 
sation of persons still living. No other course than this 
appears to have been possible if the puvlication of the 
journal was not to be indefinitely postponed. It is not, 
owever, to be supposed that the paragraphs omitted are 
considerable either in extent or importance, Curiosity 
will doubtless be satisfied in time as to theirextent. Men 
of sober judgment meanwhile will be content to wait or 
to dispense with the details in question, and those whom 
these volumes have delighted will wonder if, under the 
conditions herein observed, the remaining volume or 
volumes, carrying the journal to 1860, may not be issued 
with no long delay. One of the earliest instances of 
omission appears to be that of some words of the Queen 

— to the author shortly after her accession to the 
rone. Few readers can fail to be struck with the 





extent to which the Queen dominates the book. The 
journal commences, of course, with ber accession. Its 
first few pages supply the striking picture of the visit of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham to 
Kensington to convey to her the tidings of her acces- 
sion, the appearance of the Queen at 5 o'clock A.M. in 
her dressing-gown and with slippers upon her naked 
feet, and her presence of mind, so soon as she was ad- 
dressed as ‘* Your Majesty,” in holding out her hand to 
be kissed. We hear early that she began to show signs 
of a peremptory disposition, and are interested in her firm 
confidence in Lord Melbourne. Her coronation is lightly 
touched. Then comes the great question of the dis- 
missal of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, when the young 
queen of nineteen declared, “ They wished to treat me 
like a girl, but I will show them I am Queen of Eng- 
land! ’ and wrote letters which would not have done 
discredit to Elizabeth. The description of the marriage 
is only noteworthy on account of the observation that 
the bride and bridegroom “ went off in a very poor and 
shabby style.” 

Next to the Queen the most prominent figure is the 
Duke of Wellington, who is presented in an agreeable 
light. The closing pages of the work are devoted to an 
estimate of his character and influence which reveals 
some singular and hitherto, we believe, unrecorded 
peculiarities. Such was his habit of never mentioning 
where he was going, 80 that those who wished to be ac- 
quainted with his intentions were compelled to apply to 
his housekeeper, to whom alone he afforded information, 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell are, of course, 
seen, Few passages in the work are more remarkable 
than the description of the attack of Disraeli upon Peel 
and the indecent behaviour of the Protectionists in the 
House of Commons. Others who come frequently to the 
fore are Lord Palmerston, Lord Brougham (who is pre- 
sented in a light anything rather th»n attractive), Lord 
Durham, and Macaulay (who is evident!y a favourite with 
the writer), Louis Napoleon, subsequently Emperor of 
the French, is also discussed, and there are brief but 
interesting references to Talleyrand, Porson, Charles 
Dickens, and many others. Striking proof of the change 
that haifa century has brought about is furnished in the 
record of his impressions upon taking his first railway 
journey, which Mr. Greville thinks worthy of preserving. 
A good many bladder-like reputations are pricked by 
this shrewd, cynical, and outspoken observer. Greville’s 
memoirs remind us more than anything else of the 
Historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux. They are, of course, 
free from the objectionable features of those well-known 
and late discovered records of the French Court. They 
are, however, the outcome of opportunities of ob- 
servation not less close, and of a want of reverence 
towards individuals and an outspokenness equally rare. 
There is no fear that the interest of the werk will 
diminish, In all essential matters the continuation is 
quite up to the beginning. 


Travels into several Remote Nations of the World by 
Lemuel Gulliver, By Jonathan Swift. (Nimmo.) 
Tus is one of the goodly volumes by the publication of 
which Mr, Nimmo renders a service to English letters, 
To the adwirer of Swift and the lover of books the 
work is equally acceptable. To the former it offers a 
good and a delightfully legible text with Mr. Saintsbury's 
short but brilliant and comprehensive biographical pre- 
face. The latter finds a veritable édition de lure which 
may vie with the best productions of the modern French 
press, Text and paper are a delight to the eye, while 
the illustrations, plain and coloured, are the most interest- 
ing the work has received. These illustrations have been 
executed at the Quantin press in Paris, to which, as 
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bibliographers know, the highest results in printing in 
colours are due, They are in their way unique. In 
spite of its exceptional beauty the Gulliver is pub- 
lished at a low price. It is safe and easy to predict that 
it will shortly rank as a rarity. 


Mr, Austin Donson’s delightful volume of poems, Af | 
the Sign of the Lyre, the appearance of which made us | 
| author, was a well-known popular divine, who died in 


regret the rule excluding modern poetry from our book 
notices, has, we are glad to hear, within a few days of 
its appearance reached a second edition. 


Tue second issue of “Routledge’s Pocket Library” 


Book. 

Tue Edinburgh Review for October opens with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, whose career it follows, through his 
early enthusiasms for the French Revolution, for Pan 
tisocracy by the banks of Wyoming—“a grand river in 
America ”"—to his Lake home at Greta Hall, where he 
made many plans and carried out few, until at last he 
passes away from us, with the “expanding glow of sun- 
rise” in his face. In the article on the ‘ Faith of Iran’ we 


are brought face to face with a race who are claimed as | 


the “first among Indo-Europeans to lay hold of a truly 
monotheistic creed.” Here Cyrus and Isaiah, Persian 
and Hebrew, pass in review, and the points of contact 
in the history of the two great monotheistic races are 
strikingly set forth. 
of a descent to the ‘ Second Part of the Greville Memoirs,’ 


but there is a rise to ethics and politics in the considera- | 


tion of Dr. Martineau’s ‘ Types,’ and in the closing dis- 
cussion of social and political problems of the day, such 
as peasant proprietorship, Socialism, and the little rift 
within the lute which the Hdinlugh reviewer had 
already pointed out under the picturesque title of the 
* Parting of the Waters.’ 


Tur Quarterly Review for October takes us to sunny 
Italy by way of accounting for the transformation of the 
tragedy of Seneca into the tragedy of Marlowe, and the 


comedy of Plautus and Terence into the comedy 
of Lyly and Greene, and shows us 
Shakspeare in Verardo, Mussato, and other writers of 
“the chronicle play of the Italian Renaissance. Two 
articles are devoted to Africa, north and south of the 
equator, so that we may not be uninstructed in our duty 
to Egypt and the Soudan on the one side, and to South 
Africa on the other, ere we rush into the vortex of the 
coming elections, where probably many a surprise 
awaits us. We shall perhaps not be far wrong in the 
belief that a moral is intended to be pointed in the 
discussion of Taine’s ‘Jacobinism’ at a moment when 
our political Bezonian is being urged to declare under 
which king he will fight, or, toadopt the homelier language 
of nineteenth century England, under whose “ umbrella” 
he will take shelter. The article on ‘Taxes and Taxa- 
tion’ shows what no student of mediwval history can 
afford to ignore, that in the story of our taxation lies 


much of the story of the English people. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 


consists of a pretty edition of Thackeray's Puris Sketch- | The 


From such heights it is something | 


predecessors of | 








| appear, Correspondents who repent queries are requested 


to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
W. H. I. (“ The Isle of Man; or, the Legal Proceed: 


ings in Manshire agaist Sin ”’).—This curious allegory 
was first printed in 1627 in 18mo., and frequently re. 
printed. Bunyan has been supposed to have been to 
some extent indebted to it, Richard Bernard, the 


1641, aged seventy-four, as rector of Batcombe, in Somer. 
setshire. He translated 7'erence, wrote Thesaurus Bibli. 
cus, sive Piomptuavium Sacrum, Looks beyond Luther 
Bible Battels, &e. Brooke's Lives of the 
Puritans (1813), vol.i; Rose's Biographical Dictionary ; 
Watt's Lilliotheca Britannica ; and Lowndes's Biblio. 
grapher’s Man ual, 


W. D, Incnam (* To set the Thames on fire”),—The 
suggestion that for Thames we should read temse, or 
sieve through which flour was sifted, an instrument 
sometimes set on fire by friction against the rim of a 
flour-barrel, appeared 3 8. vii. 239. This idea, which 
is discussed 4! 8, vi. 32, 101, 144, 223; xii. 80, 119, 
137, like other suggestions of the kind, is received with 
little favour, and the ordinarily accepted supposition is 
that it is equivalent to saying that an idle fellow will not 
accomplish a miracle. 

T. W. (“Canonbury Park "’).—Stow's Survey of Lon- 
don is one of the best known works in the language, 
The continuation, signed A. M., is by Anthony Munday, 
A previous edition, 4to., 1603, was reprinted in 1842 by 
Whittaker, with notes by the founder of this periodical, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms. 

Be.rastiensis (“ Armagh Bells "’).—So much original 
matter of interest presses upon our columns it is im- 
possible for us to find space for long extracts from 
newspapers of the day. 

Ernest A, Espitewnite (“ Filias Dei '’),—You cannot 
read “ N, & Q.” very carefully. The above question, 
of which you send a duplicate, appeared 6" 8. xii, 308, 
and was answered 6! 8. xii. 355, in our last number. 


See 


Wa. Freetove (“ Conspicuous by its absence '’),—The 
phrase was first used by Lord John Russell in his address 
to the electors of the City of London, soliciting re-elee- 
tion, April 6, 1859. Subsequently he justified its use as 
derived from one of the greatest historians of antiquity, 
Query Tacitus, Annals, bk. iii.cap. 76: “Sed praefulgebant 
Cassius, atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod effigies eorum non 
visebantur ’’? “N. & Q.,” 34 3S. xi. and xii, 
passim, 

E, Jrrreny.—A Latin translation of “I will keep 
trust” is * Fidem servabo,” 

Maxtin Tuompson (“ Inscription of Foundation-Stone 
of New St. Pancras Church ”).—This seems to be some 
thing about the blessed light of the Gospel, and is pro- 
bably from the New Testament. So many of the letters 
are, however, obviously incorrect, it is impossible to say 
more, 

J. F. Hayes (“ Besh”).—This word has been abun- 
dantly discussed, 3° 8. viii, 106, 148; 5% 8, i. 389; ii, 63, 
478; iii. 75, 114, 173, 257, 378, 


Exratum.—P. 332, col, 2, last line, for “ Fr.” read Fo. 


See 


NoUTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘* The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














